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NOW IT’S 





ina row! 


48 consecutive new monthly circulation records at 





Redbook! October 1957 issue, with more than 2,540,000*, 





makes it FOUR FULL YEARS in which every month 





has set a new total circulation high for that month. 





And gains at the newsstands continue to take 





the lion’s share of every increase. This is 





growth in THE growth market, Young Adults. How many 





magazines can match this record? 


Redbook 





THE MAGAZINE 
THAT SELLS YOUNG ADULTS... 
THE NEW STATION WAGON SET 











Memo to Media: 


The purpose of these memos is to bring to your atten- 
tion information about the development of Media/scope 
as the months go by. 


This information should help you to relate Media/scope 
to your advertising sales problems, to help decide 
whether Media/scope can be a useful sales promotional 
tool for you. 


This information can do something else for you--it can 
enable you to eliminate Media/scope from further con- 
Sideration immediately if your needs do not involve 
reaching buyers of advertising. That's all Media/scope 
delivers. 


Media/scope is published, edited, and distributed for 
the buyers of advertising and for no one else. This 
means whatever titles they come with and they come 
with many--media buyers, media directors, account 
people, presidents, vice presidents, advertising man- 
agers, product managers, research directors, and many 
more. The titles outside the media department are not 
always involved in buying, but when they are a direct 
influence, and many are, they are interested in 
Media/scope. In other words, Media/scope screens out 
the people you don't want and retains the ones you do. 


We suggest that time and print media take a fresh look 
at the publications in which they are now advertising 
and get on up to date exposition of their publishing 
concepts. This becomes especially important when one 
realizes that most media sales promotion is addressed 
to buyers of advertising. If you really want to reach 
these buyers, and get the maximum effectiveness from 
your budget, use their magazine, Media/scope, the only 
magazine written exclusively for them. 


A Merry Christmas and a most prosperous New Year to all. 


Sincerely, 


CLL 7202 2 


Albert W. Moss 
Advertising Director 
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He runs the only His name is David Kinsler. 


He distills writing! Every 


. ° * line in all ten IPC 7 
distillery in the shunt gecetidiensh hina. 


When it comes out, it’s 


business press DISTILLED WRITING. 








Why Distilled Writing? Mr. Reader is a busy man. If he read 
everything that crosses his desk, he’d never get his job done. 
So, he picks magazines that are easy to read. 

To make sure, he reads Industrial Publishing Corporation maga- 
zines. The editorial is distilled —extra words, but none of the facts 
are squeezed out. What’s left makes clear, concise, bright reading. 
Distilled Writing makes articles shorter, makes room for more 
articles to attract more readers...lets readers get the facts quicker. 
Results: Better readership for Industrial Publishing Corporation 
magazines, more value for your advertising dollar. 


the Industrial Publishing Corporation 


812 Huron Road e« Cleveland 15, Ohio e SUperior 1-9622 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES * ROCHESTER * LONDON * ROME 





PUBLISHERS OF 


* FLOW « FLOW DIRECTORY - MATERIAL HANDLING ILLUSTRATED - PRECISION METAL MOLDING 

* INDUSTRY & WELDING - APPLIED HYDRAULICS - WELDING ILLUSTRATED - OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 

* THE FLUID POWER DIRECTORY - MASTER CATALOG OF AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION 

* THE WELDING DIRECTORY - MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES - AERONAUTICAL PURCHASING 
* COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
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THobyY ASKRED FOR IT! 


THEY SAID YES WHEN WE ASKED 
Do you think there is a need for specialized editorial service 
devoted strictly to the design and mass production of radio and T’V sets 


such as we have in mind? 





HERE ARE TYPICAL ANSWERS: 


“Forecast of styling trends plus notes on design features would be most helpful”. 
“The major and expanding appliance market can justify such a service”. 
“Would be of very great help in planning and keeping up”’. 

“A section on radio & TV would interest and help one”. 

“Your articles have been interesting and informative and if extended to cover 
radio & TV field should prove valuable to many in these fields’’. 
“Your articles on stoves, refrigerators, freezers, both design and manufacturing, 
are very good”’. 
“Very good idea. Much more literature is needed to the TV-radio industry 
such as described in your letter”. 

“This service would be beneficial to us in the radio & TV business’’. 
“Since radio & TV are now closely associated with other appliances in their 
mfg. techniques, I think it is a very good idea’”’. 

“A comprehensive periodical covering this field specifically should be very 
informative”. 

a you are doing right in adding radio & TV as it is an important item 
today”. 

“At the present time there is no good source of current information on the 
subject you propose’”’. 





That’s why APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER expanded circulation from 15,000 to 17,500 

. to give you MORE COVERAGE... at NO rate increase ... with MORE key readers in 
MORE radio, TV and Hi Fi manufacturing plants . . . making APPLIANCE MANUFAC- 
TURER an even better sales help for you in 1958. 


Appliance Manufacturer 


WATSON PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
EW YORK CLEVELAND 201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO ~——LOS._ ANGELES 


Also Publishers of MODERN RAILROADS and MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
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INOW... 


One Publishing Corporation for all! 


Today, there is new singleness of corporate 
structure and new unity of publishing pur- 
pose linking the five magazines and two 
yearbooks shown above. The Buttenheim 
Publishing Corporation has been formed to 
absorb the three companies which former- 
ly operated for us in the municipal, school, 


construction and appliance-TV fields. 





Starting in 1911, the Buttenheim publish- 
ing interests have grown steadily in both 
range and volume. We expect the new 
corporate organization to facilitate closer 
coordination and sharing of personnel, 
plans, and facilities which can only result 
in still further gains in our service to 


readers and advertisers alike. 


MART e CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS e THE AMERICAN CITY e THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS @e MUNICIPAL INDEX e AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
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From the publisher's note book: 
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LISHER 
ter E. Botthof 


eet are WOODEN INDIANS 
er Barton, Editor 
or G. Morris, Managing Editor 
pe A. Swisshelm, Associate Editor As a newspaper representative quite some years ago, I had many interesting 


D Gregory, Editorial Assistant experiences. Among these was one I shall never forget, because it taught me, as a 
t W. Mott, Art Director young salesman, that even wooden Indians could be sold space. And I am sure 
Fx a ye this particular wooden Indian himself learned a great lesson in media buying. 
Siliery J. Johneon, Research Consultant Among the papers I represented were five large metropolitan dailies. Our 
kr paper in this city—one of five—was at the bottom of the heap. Its advertising 
ms manager was a particularly dynamic and aggressive personality. Struggling by 
BUSINESS STAFF every conceivable means to get out from under, management, figuring it had 
Albert W. Moss, Advertising Director everything to gain and nothing to lose, put its future in his hands. 
“New York— I had put forth my usual conscientious effort in behalf of this newspaper 
ilies Adsortising Menegu without success. Most of my other papers were on the list of a particular 
Leonard T. Giarraputo, District Manager manufacturer. My relations with the media buyer for the manufacturer were 
M. Dunn Jr., District Manager built on the solid foundation of mutual respect and friendship. I had come to 
7 know the big boss (the owner of the business) well and favorably, but “Override 


West bree Manager the selections of his buyer of media? NEVER!” 


ore B. Breskin, District Manager And now the day had come when our energetic, powerhouse salesman, the 


advertising manager himself, was in town and wanted to see Mr. X, to “determine 
once and for all why his paper was not on the schedule.” Quite a contrast in the 


s ANCELES— 
Harway & Co., 
tific Coast Representative 
rooks Birdsall, Promotion Manager selling technique employed in those days. 
ard F. Kroeger, Circulation Manager My media buying friend, as well as his superior, had been forewarned that 
ot ag a I was on the way with what I had termed “the greatest advertising salesman in 
% “g gerd the business.” Whether out of curiosity or good will, we were immediately 
4 ushered into the sanctum sanctorum of the most high. It was more like bringing 
j two opponents together in the prizefight ring. The president of the company, an 
CUTIVE OFFICERS impressive man physically, with all the bearing of the executive he was, swung 
» Sracengcsereny of Board around in his chair, rose and snapped: “You wouldn’t want to waste your time 
W. Moss : trying to sell space to a wooden Indian, would you?” Without a moment’s 
tecutive Vice President hesitation, the advertising manager, who was no slouch of a physical specimen 
. Botthof, Secretary himself, countered: “Mr. X, you’re not standing in front of a cigar store and 
J. Ceithaml, Vice President I don’t think you’re a dummy, so I'll take a chance.” 
ee St, Hsccutive Menager There followed one solid hour of the greatest salesmanship 1 have ever 
| witnessed in my life. Result: My paper got the business—a full schedule; the 
ORIAL AND advertiser got local cooperation in bolstering the distribution of his product. 
SINESS OFFICES Within six months his sales had doubled. 
Seumc & Executive Orrice The story points up the fact that the representative and his publisher can 
often be helpful in the media buying process. So, as we say at Standard Rate, 
consult and work with the media representative, whose primary mission is to 


help the buyer buy. 


P. S. The advertising manager lived to see the day when he became publisher 
of that newspaper, and today it is not at the bottom, but at the top of the heap. 


a 





Why ‘Consult Your Advertising Agency’’ 






publication serving ALL SEGMENTS of this $40-billion-o-year market — 

































Institutions Magazine of Mass Feeding—Mass Housing. Th 
cor 

THE INSTITUTIONS MARKET INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE i 
Market for FOOD: $1 out of every $4 Americans spend for food is Institutions Magazine’s editorial impact is concentrated on Institutiogy Yo 
spent in Institutions. For example, of total domestic consumption “ _ ‘ 
institutions buy 37% of all meats consumed, 32% of alt poultry, 30% managers and executives who buy the products used in feeding Cai 
of all suger, 25% of all dairy products. housing large numbers of people. Editorial is devoted exclusively to tha of 
Market for BUILDING PRODUCTS: Institutions will have everyday activities of serving Americans-away-from-home: food, fog Th 
accounted for $11.7 billion of the $46.4 billion in total U.S. new : es Bk " ‘ 
construction to 1967, service, management, merchandising, sanitation, maintenance, build Pre 

: lanning and construction, interior design and decoration, housekeeping the 
Market for FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT: Approximately P S F S 7 
436,000 U.S. Institutions serving 125 million meals o day. personnel, safety, etc. voc 
Market for MAINTENANCE, FURNISHINGS: 100 million acres Depth surveys of important trends in the industry are frequent, Lat 
of grounds, § million rooms, requiring constant upkeep, refurnishing, witness the current 13-part “Challenge of Change” editorial Series, spam por 
eopenannics ing out the pressure-producing conditions causing vast changes 2 


PURCHASING POWER CONCENTRATION: Bulk of mojor tremendous expansion in the industry and outlining the nature and ext of 


purchasing power concentration in a relatively small group: of 


436,000 Institutions in all, 30,500 individual Institutions and Institutions- of changes yet to come. con 
chain headquarters with their multiple-locations (plus their 4,000 This spread of editorial interest, dealing solely with the intricately intl mec 
architectural, engineering and decorating consultants and suppliers) E : . 
control neorly 75% of the toto! buying power of the entire market, Woven needs of the total mass feeding, mass housing operation, has ma clin 

Institutions Magazine the wanted, the valued business magazine inti Th 


EXAMPLES, PURCHASING CONCENTRATION: 












Institutions field. 
HOTELS: of 19,368 total, only 2,874 have 100 or more rooms. : A . a hae a den 
Institutions Magazine's ABC circulation to hotel, hotel-chain execu- Simple comparison of the quantity of editorial among all publications am 
tives, key employees . . . 3,500. the field (both paid and free) quickly shows Institutions Magaziv‘§ mig 
HOSPITALS: 6,840 ore A.M.A. approved. Institutions Magazine's dominant position . . . far ahead of all others, with a high editori take 


irculoti ital administrators, k 1... 5,088. oops ; : ape 
ABC circulation to hospital administrators, key personne 5,068 advertising ratio. Comparison of quality of editorial clearly she 


RESTAURANTS: of 195,000 total, 15,647 do 41% of all restaurant [stitutions Magazine as the pace-setter in the field . . . far ahead, 
business. Institutions Magazine's ABC circulation to restaurants, 





restaurant-chain headavorters, industrial cafeterias . . . 13,383. example, in widespread use of 4-color . . . "way ahead in use of by ine wit! 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES: There ore 1,313 school systems in cities of material . .. prudent, proven investment in thorough, interested read Oth 
10,000 or over. Of all 1,871 colleges in the U.S., 819 have 500 or more Examine a copy and see for yourself the unparalleled extent f § Me 
——_inn = ee 2 a reader cultivation and advertising acceptance available to yout § Yo, 
Pe clients’ products in the one ABC publication serving all segments of the 3 
MARKET GROWTH: Gross income up from $12 billion in 1940 to : : os ‘ | 
$40 billion in 1957. Projected for 1965: $47 billion. mass feeding—mass housing market . . . Institutions Magazine. You § ey, 
request will bring a current copy to your desk promptly. Mas 
the 
® two 
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A LOOK AROUND 
‘AND A LOOK AHEAD 


Three Top Media Ideas 


From the welter of speeches that have enriched this 
geason’s advertising conferences, there emerge three 
jdeas that possess outstanding significance for the buyers 
of media. They are: 

1. There is an urgent need to develop measurements 
of the selling power of advertising. This idea was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Wallace H. Wulfeck, who made the 
main address at the Third Annual Conference of the 
ARF. His theme was: “We in this industry have a moral 
obligation to find ways of accurately measuring what a 
dollar spent in advertising produces in sales—and soon.” 
The same thesis was elaborated at the subsequent AAAA 
conference in New York, when a so-called research 
work shop presided over by Dr. Peter Langhoff of 
Young & Rubicam considered the problem, “How Close 
Can Research Come to Measuring the Sales Effectiveness 
of Advertising?” The three discussants debated “The 
Theory of Advertising Measurement,” “Measuring the 
Productivity of Advertising Dollars,” and “Measuring 
the Individual Advertisement.” Their views were pro- 
vocative and suggestive rather than definitive. As Dr. 
Langhoff put it. “This question is as persistent and 
popular as it is perplexing and frustrating.” 

2. There should be a common basis of comparison 
of advertising media. Is there any absolute basis of 
comparison of the advertising effectiveness of different 
media? This subject was tossed around in the radio 
clinic of the ARF session. Arthur A. Porter of J. Walter 
Thompson stated that research should seek some common 
denominator that would 
among media. He thought that a single copy platform 
might be taken and implemented in different ways to 
take advantage of the characteristics of various media. 
and then a comparison be made of the results. “We in the 


make possible comparisons 


agency business are continually comparing one medium 
with another. The documentation in this field is sparse.” 
Others who touched upon the subject were Thomas B. 
McCabe, Jr., of Scott Paper Company, and Chester 
Young of CBS Radio. 

3. Media selection is a group decision. This so-called 
revolution in media-buying was emphasized at the 
Magazine Publishers Association session in September in 
the meeting led by Dr. Lyndon Brown and the other 
two authors of “Advertising Media.” The idea was 
underscored at the AAAA conference, in the media- 
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buying work shop, where the many factors that go into 
modern media planning were outlined. Buying of space 
and time is no longer a single and simple decision made 
by someone in the media department, but is a complex 
of considerations that include copy, marketing research, 
merchandising, product characteristics, budgeting, and 
other facets that require the collective thinking of special- 
ists in the advertising agency. Media decisions are 
matters of strategy and planning, not merely of buying. 
In his address before the AAAA in the marketing work 
shop, Frank Minehan of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, put it: “Media people have to possess a knowledge 
in depth, of all marketing problems. On the other hand. 
marketing men must be eager and willing to tap all the 
resources and specialized knowledge available to media 
people.” 


“Qualitative” Factors among Media 

Advertising men are sometimes the victims of their 
own language. Take the phrase qualitative research, for 
instance. One hears a lot these days about qualitative 
research as opposed to quantitative research, as if there 
were some essential difference. The phrase is applied to 
advertising media, and somehow qualitative research is 
supposed to uncover characteristics that quantitative 
research does not reveal. It is difficult to see how quali- 
tative, by which is possibly meant behavioristic charac- 
teristics, can mean much to an advertiser unless he 
knows the extent to which these characteristics are shared 
by a medium’s audience. That implies quantification, or, 
to put it bluntly, nose-counting. 

This whole business is tied in with what is euphu- 
istically known as motivation research. A recent study by 
the Advertising Research Foundation on the “Status and 
Opinions of 105 ARF Subscribers on Motivation Re- 
search,” shows that they are chiefly concerned with the 
question of validation, the establishment of acceptable 
standards. and the delineation of what motivation re- 
search is. 

Hence, those who venture into this ill-defined field 
still are doing pioneering work to a considerable extent. 
Such are the six CBS-owned radio stations that have 
undertaken a study in the area of motivation analysis, 
and have come up with the conclusion that these stations 
have a higher degree of “believability” and invite “more 
attentive” listening than the leading independent stations 
in their cities. The cities are New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, and in each 
of them the Columbia-owned station’s chief competitor 
is the leading independent. A total of 1,202 radio listeners 
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were quizzed. Jules Dundes, vice president in charge of 
station administration for CBS Radio, comments: “Radio 
is now witnessing the dawn of time-buying that goes far 
beyond the data furnished by a slide rule. The big 
question is, ‘Are listeners to a particular radio station 
better sales prospects than the audience of another 
station?’ rather than ‘How many people can be exposed 
to the commercial mesages of any particular product?’ 
We know that the differences between various products 
or company images in people’s minds figure significantly 
in their buying. Advertising media are shown by these 
conclusions to project their own personalities also.” 

This is a fascinating area where research may prove 
to be both helpful and confusing to buyers of media. 
Take this factor of prestige, one of whose elements is 
believability. Does more prestige mean that the adver- 
tising effectiveness of the station is greater? How much 
prestige is needed? Is selling environment related di- 
rectly to the prestige position of the medium? These 
are questions that in the minds of some, at least, are 


yet to be resolved. ° 


Postal Problem 

Latest move in the problem of postal rates for maga- 
zines is the advertisement by Life in its own December 
3 issue. It shows a huge bundle of magazines in a post 
office, with the headline, “Life is not part of this picture.” 
No mention is made of the CBS Television Network 
show, “The Great Billion Dollar Mail Case,” wherein 
Edward R. Murrow interviewed various guests whuse 
net contribution was the impression they left that maga- 
zines were contributing heavily to postal deficits. How- 
ever, the photograph in the Life advertisement is 
similar to scenes shown in the television broadcast. 

The Magazine Publishers Asociation is still smarting 
from this broadcast, and asserts, “By re-broadcasting the 
program, the Columbia Broadcasting System has, whether 
it likes it or not, emphasized the impression left by the 
first showing.” 

The MPA issued a lengthy document a few weeks ago 
entitled, “MPA and ‘See It Now!’” In this document it 
published the whole script of the Murrow broadcast. 
stating, “As those of you who watched the program are 
aware, magazine publishers were the subject of a great 
deal more discussion than their relative importance in 
the postal system warrants. They were also the subject 
of the usaal mis-statements and propaganda of the 
Postmaster General and others.” 

For instance, in the Murrow show, Representative 
George M. Rhodes, Democrat from Pennsylvania, de- 
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clares: “Life Magazine cost the Post Office Departme 

$179,000 for one issue. In one year, the subsidy to Life 
alone is about $9.5 million.” The MPA refutes thi 

stating, “Life, as everyone in the industry knows, spe 

thousands of dollars on a survey, and determined 

it actually pays a profit to the Post Office.” 


Rack Merchandising 

Rack merchandisers, as more of us are getting to kno 
are ingenious fellows who apply their skill in display 
merchandising to the fast turnover of non-food items 
super markets. They operate in divers ways. They may by 
standard items outright, and offer them to the stores on 
guaranteed-sale or consignment basis. They may desi 
their own items upon the basis of their own effective mer 
chandising ideas. Some rack jobbers are buying larg 
quantities of merchandise that can be sold fast and che; 
the stores re-selling the items for mark-ups as low as 
per cent. The supers make a quick profit, while attracti 
crowds of new and regular customers, perhaps on d 
normally quiet. Not only do the jobbers help the ste 
increase their profits, but they also offer manufacture 
immediate big volume, with minimum sales, delivery, a 
service costs. Non-food items handled through rack out 
lets are mainly health and beauty aids, housewares, sta 
tionery and school supplies, soft goods, toys, pet supplie 
hardware, garden supplies, confectionery, records. 

One recognition of the importance of this trend in mer) 
chandising among the nation’s 375,000 super markets i 
the coming publication of a new magazine, Rack Mer 
chandising. It will be put out in January by United P 
lishing Company of Atlanta. 

The phenomenon of the rack merchandiser and the 
revolution in retailing that he is developing has implice 
tions for media. It emphasizes the importance of point-ol- 
purchase advertising and of advertising in media where 
packages can be shown and identified, as in consumer 
magazines and television. It gives super market operators 
cause for thought about their newspaper advertising, which 
over the last 25 years has changed less than that of any 
other major form of advertising. Is it better to put all 
advertising in one issue of a newspaper, or to spread it 
evenly over the week? Is it better to concentrate on double 
spreads, or run several advertisements in the same issue 
promoting different specialties? Are shoppers interested in 
price more than in any other appeal? 

The rack jobber is pushing a revolution in retailing. 
Buyers of media should keep an eye on his accomplish 
ments. 
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% connections that 


Cankel on fpin-potnt 
dairy industry markets 


Each the leader in its specialized field 
of the dairy industry. Used as a unit they 
provide advertising coverage reaching every 
dairy industry prospect. Olsen dairy trade 
publications provide: largest PAID circula- 
tions, national distribution where the buyers 
are, top editorial content, and most im- 


portant — READERSHIP. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
3932 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation’s milk supply. 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW — 
8496 paid circulation in areas where people 
BUY . . . in the greatest population, pro- 
duction and sales areas. 


THE MILK DEALER — 
Appeal direct in the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9485 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Pub- 
lications — biankets the entire industry with 
21,913 paid circulation. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 
The industries most valued buying guide for 
the last 30 years. Over 17,000 copies to 
qualified personnel. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
ACCURATE MARKET DATA 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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Media Marketing . . . Adolph J. 
Toigo, president of Lennen & Newell, 
recently said that “media expenditures 
must be related to the sales opportu- 
nities.” With marketing competition 
and advertising costs on the rise, fu- 
ture media selling should dwell less 
on the “terrific medium” angle and 
more on what the medium can con- 
tribute to the marketing of the specific 
product being solicited. Importance 
of size of a medium is giving way to 
what a medium can deliver in sales. 


Remember David and Goliath? 


Media Managers vs. Ad Managers 
. . - The preview of the Frey Report 
indicated that some of the advertising 
managers felt that among the weak- 
nesses in agencies’ various operations 
was media selection. Some media buy- 
ers were rather amused at this, since 
while their recommendations were 
based on honest analysis of available 
media, the “strong” media selection 
of some advertising managers is often 
based on “sacred cows” and “a buddy 
in the business.” This might be one 
of those paradoxical situations where 
strength is weakness and vice versa. 


Radio is Romping . . . The radio 
advertising industry is apparently be- 
ginning to prosper. Business is up, 
and radio set sales continue to rise at 
an amazing pace. It might be smart to 
look at radio a little more closely in 
the future, even though you might 
have to buy it at published card rates 
as time slots are scooped up. Inciden- 
tally, let’s hope that no one takes too 
seriously radio’s claim that it is the 
“new outdoor advertising medium.” 
That’s comparable to saying that hu- 
man reaction to smell is the same as 
to touch. 


Farm Facts . . . A presentation re- 
cently unveiled by Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed in behalf of farm 


publishers should bring a little closer 


By Dave Wasko 





to home the fact that farm families 
buy a lot of things other than farm 
operating equipment. In the future, as 
in the past, farm folks will eat a lot of 
things they don’t raise, own more cars, 
travel more, invest more making their 
homes more comfortable than many 
town folks. Government figures show 
that they have loads of money to spend 
and save. They say that the strings on 
the money-bags out yonder have no 
knots in them. 


Words of Wisdom . . . Ray Mithun, 
president of Campbell-Mithun, told a 
4A’s meeting that the use of unortho- 
dox space and time units would, what 
he calls, “break the media barrier.” 
Advertisers and their agencies by- 
passed the opportunity to make capital 
of this sort of thing about 10 years 
ago when books like American and 
Redbook offered what they called “zig. 
zag” units for sale. Media men who 
recommended them at the time were 
criticized for it, because the creative 
departments found it difficult to orient 
themselves to adapting art and copy 
for the new idea. It’s refreshing to see 
a good old idea revived. All we need 
now is for the various media to see 
the merit in making the unusual units 
available. 


Apples and Oranges . . . At the last 
Audit Bureau of Circulations meeting 
in Chicago, a panel of media experts 
rightfully stomped for comparable 
media evaluation criteria. All pane 
ists agreed that quantity and quality 
factors had to be taken into considers 
tion in media selection. Some people 
seem to think that the way they dis 
cussed the qualitative factors was 
more along the line of advertising 
effectiveness on the audience rather 
than the quality of the audience itself 
Since this is a matter of advertising 
creation, it would seem that including 
it in media selection turns the apples 
and oranges into mice and elephants# 
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WHY BROMO-QUININE'S 
ENTIRE BUDGET FOR 1957 
IS GOING INTO RADIO 


Grove Laboratories decided that it needed a 
medium with broad coverage, daily frequency. 


Bromo-Quinine’s advertising appro- 
priation for the 1957 “cold year” 
which extends into spring of 1958, has 
gone entirely into radio. Fifty per cent 
of the allocation is in spot, and 50 per 
cent in network radio, according to 
R. W. Testement, advertising manager 
of Grove Laboratories in St. Louis, in 
an address before the National Radio 
Advertising Clinic. 

Bromo-Quinine is one of Grove’s 
three cold remedies discussed by Mr. 
Testement at the Clinic. The other two 
were Citroid and 4-Way Cold Tablets. 
Each product has its own budget, and 
each is handled by a separate agency. 
Gardner Advertising Company handles 
Bromo-Quinine for Grove. Bromo- 
Quinine, the least expensive of the 
three cold remedies, has a slightly 
smaller advertising budget than the 
other two. 


Reasons for Radio 


The reason all of it is in radio, 
explained Mr. Testement, is that 
people are most receptive to cold 
remedy advertising when they are suf- 
fering from colds, or think that they 
are about to come down with one. 

“They seldom stock up in antici- 
pation of a cold,” he said. “And since 
the common cold is partial to no 
particular day of the week, we 
think it best to get our message 
across as frequently as possible 
every day. Radio is one of the 
most economical means of obtain- 
ing this essential frequency.” 

Once Grove determined to get fre- 
quency with radio, the next step was 
to find the most desirable packages 
being offered by the networks, and 
stack these against spot radio. To ac- 
complish this, Grove brought together 
representatives from each of the three 
agencies handling the three cold rem- 
edies. To this meeting, Grove invited 
network and independent station re- 
Presentatives to “trot out their best 
pitchmen.” The meetings were held 
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at the Cohen & Aleshire offices in New 
York. 

Grove had briefed the representa- 
tives on the products involved, and 
the money allocated for each. They 
were told that the schedules on the 
different products might be broken up 
in any number of different ways be- 
tween network and spot. If more than 
one of the agencies came to the con- 
clusion that they wanted a specific 
package, Grove was ready to allocate 
the package in question to whichever 
product it thought could use it best. 


* Surprisingly, after all presentations 


had been heard, there was no conflict 
over packages. Citroid and 4-Way 
combined their radio schedules with 
the use of other media. 

Bromo-Quinine took an all-radio 
package. It has been on the market 
for 64 years but, according to Mr. 
Testement, “was built almost entirely 
through the use of radio advertising.” 

‘ Throughout the entire cold season, 
Bromo-Quinine is using 30 spots 
weekly on NBC. This network por- 
tion alone is delivering almost 49-mil- 
lion home and auto listener commer- 
cial impressions every week. The other 
half of the budget is in saturation spot 
buys covering more than 100 markets. 

Many of Bromo-Quinine’s reg- 
ular customers are in the low-in- 
come, limited-education category. 
It is an important market for self 
medication. Because of this fact, 
coupled with radio’s broad cover- 
age, Grove feels that the best 
chance of getting its message 
across to all levels is through 
radio. 

Because of the wide acceptance of 
Bromo-Quinine among Negroes, heavy 
schedules have been placed on Negro 
stations. Joe Louis, “their all-time 
hero” is used to deliver the radio 
messages. 

Thus, with a smaller budget than 
either of Grove’s other two cold rem- 
edies, Bromo-Quinine is getting “day- 
in, day-out coverage throughout the 
entire cold season.” 7 





c Fred Olsen Knows 


He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 








Media Director, Hixon & Jorgensen, Inc., L.A. 


Los Angeles advertising agency 
people have many opportunities 
to study the Long Beach market 
first-hand by frequent visits to the 
city and its retail trading zone. 


Fred Olsen, Media Director of 
Hixon & Jorgensen, Inc. is one of 
these many Los Angeles people. 
He knows that Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia is a big and important 
industrial city ...that over 700 
plants employ 44,500 people 
who are paid $233,575,000 in 
annual salaries. 


Fred Olsen knows, too, that there 
is only one way to cover the Long 
Beach part of the Los Angeles- 
Long Beach Metropolitan Area. 
It's with Independent and Press- 
Telegram advertising because it 
reaches over 7 out of 10 homes 
in Long Beach. No Los Angeles 
daily newspaper reaches even 1 
out of 10. 


Morning Sunday Evening 


Chndependent FERZETD 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Represented Nationally 











by 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 

















DON’T OVERLOOK 


READERSHIP! 








Publications make many statements 
to justify their position on a space 
schedule . . . largest, greatest circula- 
tion, more editorial features, biggest ad 
volume, etc., etc. Undoubtedly, all are 
true . . . however, what do they say 
about readership, the most vital quali- 
fication for any publication if it’s going 
to do a selling job for you. : 


Mere circulation isn’t enough ... a 
publication must be directed at your 
buying influences—and it must get to 
them. After it arrives, readership is the 
all important factor in buyer action. 
Hitchcock publications, due to their 
editorial superiority, are capturing this 
all important readership that pays off 
in solid, business-building results. 


If you sell the metalworking, wood- 
working or public transportation in- 
dustries, it will be to your advantage 
to talk readership with the men from 
Hitcheock. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 


Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineering 
Grinding and Finishing 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's Directory 
School Bus Trends 
WOODWORKING 
Hitchcock's Woodworking 
Hitchcock's Woodworking Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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B.L.S. STUDY 


Congratulations on your meaty and 
handsome October issue! 

The B.L.S. 1950 study, to which you 
refer (M/s, October 1957, p. 7) re- 
mained in raw form and, as you state, 
has been so long arriving from Whar- 
ton School we almost forgot it. How- 
ever, in fairness, it should be stated 
that several volumes have been deliv- 
ered. We have found these most useful, 
and are currently applying the data 
revealingly to determine the areas of 
greatest receptiveness to several prod- 
ucts. 

It took so long for them to begin to 
deliver the volumes that I can under- 
stand how they were lost sight of. In 
view of their usefulness, however, I am 
sure you will want their availability 
known.—Mack GorHAM, market re- 
search director, Moore and Company, 
Inc., Advertising, Stamford, Conn. 


TRUE FUNCTION OF MEDIA 

I have been very impressed with 
your publication, and we are ordering 
a subscription. 

Although it’s late now, I must com- 
ment on the controversy on pages 26- 
27 of your July-August issue. The 
controversy involves the comparison 
of print advertisement readers with 
TV commercial viewers, to determine 
which medium is more efficient. 

But neither medium has hardly any 
control over the degree of attention 
given to the advertising, once it has 
brought the person within direct vis- 
ual range so that he has the opportu- 
nity to pay attention to it if he wants 
to. On any basis—prospects or other- 
wise —is it not wrong to compare 
media on the basis of the number of 
people who notice advertising there- 
in? What is a medium’s job? Is it to 
get prospects to notice the advertising, 
or is it to give them a chance to 
notice the advertising if the advertis- 
ing is good enough? 

Media research has never been able 
completely to measure this chance, in 
terms of how many of what kinds of 
people each medium brings within 
direct range of the advertising it car- 
ries. We have only been able to get 


somewhat narrower limits around this 


rom on ng 





factor of the potential a medium of. 
fers. But let us not confuse the issue 
by comparing media on a basis which 
involves both the potential the medium 
offers and the use which the advertis- 
ing makes of this potential.—JEROME 
GREENE, director, Alfred Politz Media 
Studies, division of Alfred Politz Re- 


search, Inc. 


DIFFICULT AREA 


I believe you are doing a terrific 
job in turning out such a fine maga- 
zine covering a complex and difficult 
area in the advertising field. — J. B. 
Van URK, vice president and chair- 
man of plans board, Calkins & Holden, 
Inc. 


ZONING OF CIRCULATION 


I had to clip and use no less than 
six different pieces (including several 
advertisements) in your October 1957 
issue. 

Do you soon contemplate doing a 
round-up of one of the most important 
large-newspaper trends, namely, the 
zoning of circulation for both the na- 
tional and the local advertiser? The 
list of dailies offering this flexibility 
seems to be growing apace. 

Highlighting its raison d’etre and 
results in your very thorough publi- 
cation would seem to me to be timely. 
—Paut MartIN, promotion director, 
Philadelphia Daily News. 

We have a man working on the 
project already.—The Editor. 


“HIGHLY READABLE” 


I spent last night at home reading 
the first advertising issue of Mepta/ 
SCOPE very thoroughly, and found it 
highly informative. I particularly 
noted how highly readable the maga 
zine is, and I think your editorial staff 
is to be complimented.—ArtHurR C 
YOUNGBERG, promotion director, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


AVID READER 


I think you are doing a fine job with 
Mep1A/scopre, and I read it avidly.— 
Lee P. Apams, advertising managef, 
Popular Science Monthly. 
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letters from readers 


DR. BURTON’S SUGGESTIONS 

My suggestions for Mep1a/scopre 
are these: 

1. Use plenty of how-to-do-it arti- 
cles. 
2. Strike a good balance between 
print and broadcast media. 

3. Don’t use too many long case 
histories such as other publications 
are doing. 

4. Keep down the number of 
lengthy personality sketches. 

5. Make articles short — preferably 
a two-page maximum.—PxHILip Warp 
BuRTON, director marketing and re- 
search, Barlow Advertising Agency, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Readers can judge how we antici- 
pated Dr. Burton’s wise admonitions. 


—The Editor. 


100% PAID 

As I was looking over your (July- 
August) issue of Mepta/score, I 
came across your analysis of U. S. 
business publications. The manner in 
which you have tabulated the data 
for the nursing-health section would 
indicate that your analyst classified 
R.N. as a controlled circulation medi- 
um, while the fact of the matter is 
that the exception of a relatively few 
complimentary copies, our circulation 
is entirely made up of paid subscrip- 
tions.— Russet H. Basp, general 
manager, R.N., A Journal for Nurses. 


“VITALITY, BRIGHTNESS” 

Somehow I’ve missed seeing Mep1A/ 
SCOPE until today. I was tremendously 
impressed by the vitality, brightness, 
and informative content of your ex- 
cellent magazine. My compliments on 
a job exceptionally well done.—SaAmM 
S. BAKER, executive staff, Donahue & 
Coe, Inc. 


FILLS OBVIOUS NEED 

I'm still reading and marvelling at 
your October issue of MEDIA/SCOPE. 
I found it rich with vital, unconven- 
tional advertising information. It fills 
such an obvious need that its provokes 
the usual complimentary question— 
why was its conception so long de 
layed? I hope that Mep1a/scope’s cir- 
culation and advertising “scope” ex- 
ceed even your most ambitious expec- 
tations.—EsteLLE Exxis, New York. 
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APPLAUDS DECKINGER 


I enjoyed reading the article, “What 
Do We Really Know About Media?” 
by Dr. E. L. Deckinger in your last 
issue. By printing such pieces you are 
helping to aid progress and stature of 
media selection by exposing “narrow- 
thinking” and “infallible rules.” 

As an industrial media man, I 
would like to see some future articles 
on industrial media selection prin- 
ciples, value and use of SIC break- 
downs, industrial media research and 
promotion, and procedures in estab- 
lishing industrial advertising budgets. 

Your publication fills a need for the 
media buyer, and I personally look 
forward to receiving your next issue. 
—JoserH H. NEwMAN, acting media 
director, O. S. Tyson & Company. 


“TREMENDOUS VISION” 

I just received my first copy of 
Mep1A/scope. Let me hasten to con- 
gratulate you for your tremendous 
vision in publishing this type of maga- 
zine for media people. It contains a 
wealth of important and timely infor- 
mation for all of us who are interested 
in the subject of media. I hear a great 
deal about it in my contacts with space 
buyers, and it is receiving a magnifi- 
cent reception. In fact, on the strength 
of some of the things I’ve heard, I have 
already recommended that a number 
of our newspapers advertise in it. 

I was especially impressed with 
what Harold Dobberteen had to say 
on the subject of media buying. In my 
book, he is one of the top men in our 
business.—J. H. Sawyer, Sawyer, Fer- 
guson, Walker Company, Chicago. 


FILLING A NEED 

Congratulations on your new maga- 
zine! I believe you have done a won- 
derful job, and you are filling a defi- 
nite need in the publishing field.— 
Rosert C. VANKAMPEN, president, 
Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, 
Ill. 


BEST IN 10 YEARS 

Mep1A/scopre is the best thing that 
has happened to media in the past 10 
years. It has made a most favorable 
impression upon me. It is difficult to 
point out articles liked, as all of them 
have been very interesting. I find the 
quality and straightforward comments 
most helpful.—DoucLas WALL, media 
director, Allen & Reynolds, Omaha. 








Thomas Publishing 
Company and Staff 
extends 
Old Fashioned 
Best Wishes to 
12,000 
T.R. Advertisers 
and to more than 
1,600 Agencies 
and to all our 
Subscribers and 
Friends 


THOMAS REGISTER 
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Readers under 45 buy from 2 to 9 times more 















This information was developed parallel with the new study of Chicago Daily Newspaper Coverage and Dupli- 


cation, the fifth in a biennial series by Publication Research Service: 


(Asked of 2,008 women and 1,976 men in Chicago and suburbs) 
Of all who answered Furniture ' 68.6% were below 45 
Stove 71.3 
Refrigerator 71.9 


Que st i0n 4 Radio, etc. 74.8 


Washing machine 77.4 
What were the two most ex- 9 


Home 77.7 
pensive items you bought last Rings, Watches, 


year (excluding automobiles)? Jewelry 78.5 


Freezer 82.3 2 
Dryer 82.9 sie 
i! Vacuum cleaner 90.5 
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ay ~ Note: 64.8% of all respondents were under 45 
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New study shows how to reach more readers under 45 


All people 15-45 in city and suburban sample =100% All people 15-45 
| in city and suburban 





ple =100% 

Sun-Times 40% | NO SINGLE DAILY 7 

COVERS A MAJORITY Sun -Times, Tribune 7O% 
BY ITSELF 

Tribune 43% Sun-Times, News 62% 
inetese O16 Tribune, American 62% 
Sun-Times, American 59% 
News Sis Tribune, News 59% 
sO% News, American 55% 





Chicago Daily Newspaper Coverage and Duplication Study No. 5 In Chicago It Takes 2 to reach a majority of people in the biggest- 
shows that, although these are among the nation’s largest dailies, no buying age group. The Sun-Times and Tribune now provide 70% net 
single one is read by a majority of people below 45 in city and suburbs. coverage—13% more than the next best 2-paper buy. 
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CLARENCE ELDRIDGE, marketing 
consultant, told the ANA about “The 
Role of the Advertising Manager in 
Marketing,” at Atlantic City meeting. 


BROWN BOLTE, exec. v.p. of Benton 
& Bowles, directed AAAA New York 
meeting, with sessions on media buy- 
ing, marketing, and other subjects. 


Precinct «> 
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ARTHUR A. KRON, exec. vg 
Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, 
dresses NBP on international ady 
tising and business publications. 





| amen of the month in media 


RUSSELL Z. ELLER, advertising 
manager of Sunkist Growers, Inc.. 
has been named general manager of 
Advertising Recognition Week. 


FRANK SILVERNAIL, BBDO, is 
serving as radio-TV chairman for 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion’s fund-raising campaign. 


LEE RICH has been named director 
of media for Benton & Bowles. David 
P. Crane remains v.p. in charge of 
media. 


WALTER P. LANTZ has been elected 
chairman of the board of Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. He is asst. exec. 


v.p. of Bristol-Myers. 


ALBERT W. FREY, prof. of M 
ing at Dartmouth, reported on agen¢ 
compensation at ANA’s 48th annu 
meeting in Atlantic City. 


WILLIAM K. BEARD, president o 
Associated Business Publications, has 
addressed groups in New York and 


Kansas City on “Business Journals.” 
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nals.” jm Brand recognition is a company’s achievement of its psychological 
objectives to make a favorable, lasting impression that will be recalled at 
the time of specification and purchase. Electronic Design’s Fourth 
f Annual Audit of Brand Recognition ranks the over-all effectiveness of 
# electronic advertising in 36 main product classifications. These results 
| serve as a fundamental guide in planning advertising to the electronic l 
» industry. 
| Distribution of this 52 page report is restricted to presidents and < 
marketing executives of electronic manufacturing plants, and their ' 
i | advertising agencies. Copies may be obtained without cost by writing to: 


Market Research Dept., ELECTRONIC DESIGN 
21 East 62nd Street, New York 21, N.Y. Templeton 8-1940 > 





RT 
THE 
PEAK 


Sell the “Know” men — the men at the 
peak of the personnel pyramid. 


You can sell them if you keep your sales story in Electric Light 
and Power. EL&P’s circulation is targeted at the top — 

at the key men — the men who are in the “know” — 

the men with buying influence. 


EL&P reaches the key men in every leading electric power company 
in the country. These men, in turn, pass along their copies of 
EL&P to an average of 4.8 members of their staffs — 

the men in the next-to-the-top group from which 

will come tomorrow’s executives. 


EL&P readers are your prospects and customers, a fact 
you can easily prove to yourself. Just select a couple of 
leading electric power companies and name the men in 
them you have to sell. Then ask one of our 
representatives to show you EL&P’s list of readers 

in these companies. You'll find that EL&P takes you 

to the peak. The Haywood Publishing Co., 

6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 


mamas 
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and is concentrated in 
Key Supervisors this segment of 
19,000 industry 
personnel. « « 


and passed along 
to this important 


group 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER 


The only magazine serving the electric power industry exclusively 


' 
BPA NB P| 
HN OFFICES: iam) 


Chicago 2, Ill., 6 North Michigan Ave. New York 22, New York, Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., 
CEntral 6-3690, Walter J. Stevens, 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 PRospect 1-0505, Orrin A. Eames, 
G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault, W. G. Dunn Thornton Warren 
West Coast: McDonald-Thompson, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Denver, Tulsa, Houston 
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QUESTION: Approximately how many hours a week do you spend 


watching television ? How many listening to radio ? 


CHARLOTTE M. CORBETT, time buyer, Donahue & Coe, Inc.—Time buyers 
probably do more television viewing than the average person, because we try 
to see every new show that goes on the air. This gives us a chance to compare 
our shows with what other advertisers and agencies are doing. I spend about 
15 hours altogether each week watching television and about ten hours listening 
to radio. Most of my work involves television. My radio listening is generally 
confined to special “favorites” during the later nighttime and early morning 


hours. 





JAMES B. ZABIN, partner, Posner-Zabin Advertising.—I spend from eight to 
ten hours each week watching television, and from seven to eight hours a week 
listening to radio. | feel that I need to do both in order to keep up with what 
is happening in the world, in addition to following the ever-changing techniques 
being used in our business. 


CARL L. FLOWER, radio and television director, Post, Johnson & Livingston, 
Hartford, Conn.—I spend 20 hours at the most watching television, since | 
usually spend the evening attending meetings or fraternal affairs. Evening TV 
rehearsals at local stations account for three nights of my week. Most of my 
viewing is done on weekends. But my car radio is on every moment of the 9 to5 
business day which I spend skipping from one station to another to check 
commercials. Ball games are my only “vice” in pure listening pleasure. 


—— 





VINCENT J. DARAIO, chief time buyer, Hicks & Greist, Inc.—In the “must 
see” category are client shows. Even when out of town, I try to catch segments 
of Queen for a Day to check Sandran commercials or the daytime children’ 
shows sponsored by Cocoa Marsh. Frequently I'll flick on a competitive show 
to make a comparison “subway survey,” and draw my own conclusions about 
how our shows stack up. On my “should see” list is every new program 
scheduled—especially at the start of the season. I like to know who’s doing 
what, and get a firsthand impression of new formats and audience appeals. 
This not only puts me in a better position to place spots for a client like 
Q-T Frostings on good shows, but also gives me a chance to measure MY 


judgment against the ratings when they come out. 
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The Results from “A STUDY OF NEWSPAPER 
COVERAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS IN THE BOSTON 
AREA’’ by Elmo Roper & Associates, New York 
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' During the first nine months of this year, FAMILY WEEKLY of 
published more than 57 pages of exciting food editorial, an 
most of them in full color. 
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The demonstrated eagerness with which over four million homemakers read and respond te § lar; 
FAMILY WEEKLY's colorful recipe pages is a sound measure of the attention they give to food # [tj 
and food product advertising in its pages. ond 
FAMILY WEEKLY’s saturation coverage (averaging NINE out of ten families in 166 cities! 
includes consumers and dealers alike and makes it an important sales and merchandising cha 
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medium for advertisers of food store products. The 550-county coverage area delivered by§ on 
FAMILY WEEKLY accounts for 14.3% of all U.S. food store sales, and FAMILY WEEKLY is C 
the only Sunday magazine read by most of its families. pos 
FAMILY WEEKLY's 133.9% gain in food product advertising revenue for the first sk al 

months of this year is proof’that alone or in combination with other media, FAMILY WEEKLY 
can do an outstanding job of getting your product used in over four million homes. Ask you he 1 
nearest Family Weekly representative for the full story. figu 
FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE, Inc. dep 
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TODAY'S MEDIA MAN 


By William H. Schink 





AND HIS MANY RESPONSIBILITIES 


He should start by getting out of his office, 
says G. M. Basford’s media director. 


Today’s media man might well be compared to today’s 
physician. While he is kept busy treating his patients, 
he must also be able to keep up on all that’s new in the 
way of tools, techniques, and material. Of course, in the 
placement of advertisements, if the media man makes a 
mistake, his client won’t die. But the product might! 

The media expert works primarily with four tools. He 
first has the client’s marketing plan and must be fully 
informed on it. He has the product or service, and must 
know what they do and do not do. He has a vast array 
of media. And he has a budget. And all of these elements 
are constantly subject to change. 

How can he then perform best and do all that each 
client has a right to expect of him, especially in a fairly 
large agency where there are many “patients” to treat? 
Utilizing all of these instruments to their fullest potential 
and best advantage, all the while being aware of the 
change factor, is an enormous responsibility. But that is 
nonetheless the media man’s problem today. 

One of the first things he must realize is that he cannot 
possibly closet himself with available media directories 
and slide rules to come up with the answer. Of course 
he must make use of this information, but mere facts and 
figures are not enough. Media is no longer an isolated 
departmental job. The field has grown far too big. 


Should Get Into Field 
The media man should start by getting out of his own 





William H. Schink is vice president and director of media 
of the G. M. Basford Company. 
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office. He should get out into the field. He should take 
advantage of the guidance, advice, and counsel of other 
agency services that are in a position to evaluate both the 
new media appearing every year, and the subtle shifts 
in editorial policy or readership of established media. 

For instance, the media man is missing a good bet 
if he does not consult regularly with the agency’s Market 
Research Department. It is here that he can learn im- 
portant information on trends and their effects on buying 
habits. The Production Department can keep him up on 
the mounting and growing flexibility of mechanical 
facilities available in the production of advertising. 
Tremendous developments have taken place in this area 
within the past two decades. Paper stock and type are 
better. Color has been developed into a fine art. And new 
improvements and techniques are constantly appearing. 
Up-to-date information about editorial content can be 
gathered from the agency’s own public relations and 
publicity people who work directly with the editors on a 
daily basis. 

At Basford, we have formalized this interdepartmental 
contact with our individual Account Plans Boards. Such 
groups include the Account man, the Media man, the 
Copy Director, the Art Director and the Research Exec- 
utive. From these meetings, the media man is able to get 
a full insight as well as to take active part in the analysis 
of the campaign and its objectives. He knows first-hand 
of the markets to be reached. This board meets before 
every campaign is inaugurated, and also at stated inter- 
vals during the year for the purpose of reviewing what 
has been accomplished. 
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In the evaluation of media, we have found that the 
Media Department itself should have a two-fold purpose. 
Because of the nature of some of Basford’s accounts, 
we have specialists in chemicals, metals and foods on the 
media staff. At the same time, the evaluators, estimators 
and contractors need full knowledge of more general 
media, including national magazines, newspapers, radio 


and TV. 


Media Tripled 


As a conservative estimate, the scope of available media 
has more than tripled during the last 20 years. There has 
been the advent of television and its meteoric rise in 
influence. Where there used to be hundreds of magazines 
on the market, there are now thousands. In industrial and 
trade publications alone, there were 2,040 in 1947. There 
are 2,383 as of this year, with some 35 of these having 
been introduced during the past 12 months. 

Industry and trade magazines provide a good case in 
point to spotlight the media man’s problems today. Each 
publication, whether new or established, has to be thor- 
oughly evaluated with a view to its potential service for 
clients. The most important criteria lie in its editorial 
content. This is, after all, what determines its readership— 
and even more importantly, the loyalty of its readers. 
Advertising placed in an industry publication should 
complement the editorial policy in order to be most 
effective. Like the magazine itself, the advertisement 
should offer a service to the readers. 

In the evaluation of an industry magazine, it is fortunate 
if an agency has technically trained people on its own 
staff. Their opinions are of immeasurable value. They are 
potential readers of, say, a new industrial publication. 
They are pressed for time but eager for well presented, 
informative new material. They are therefore in a position 
to help Media in answering probing questions. Does it 
fulfill a need, or is it simply a splinter publication? 
Is the editorial material of high calibre and are the 
articles authored by authorities in a given field? 

We have a case on record at Basford where two of our 
engineering specialists were called upon to help put a 
proposed new trade magazine through such a test. After 
reviewing it carefully, they felt that the need for this 
publication was already thoroughly covered and, along 
with our Media office, actually advised against ever 
beginning issuance. The prospective publisher later called 
me to thank us for the advice. He never did start publish- 
ing, and agreed that had he done so, he would have 
“lost his shirt”! 


Obligation of a Magazine 

But even established publications should be able to 
meet with these exacting tests. It’s up to the magazine to 
keep in close touch with its readers and adjust to changing 
times. For instance, take a magazine specializing in rural 
circulation. Farm communities today are certainly no 
longer isolated, what with expansion in transportation 
and communications facilities. The farmer and his wife 
are more like the average suburbanite in their interests 
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and in the things available to them. Any specialized 
rural journal which fails to recognize this can lose its 
readership. 

Being flexible in the exploration of new outlets is yet 
another responsibility of today’s conscientious media man, 
For instance, the technical man who reads specialized 
publications during office hours is also a general con- 
sumer. He is probably a television viewer. He reads the 
mass picture, news and consumer publications, too. Thus, 
new product sections have been added to most of the 
consumer-type magazines, so as to provide a new avenue 
for the advertiser to be of service to the reader and gain 
his confidence in a product. 

Sincere confidence in a new publication can also pay 
off. Some years ago at the inception of a national picture 
news magazine, we had gone through the evaluation 
procedure and had recognized the potential of this then 
unknown publication. We advised a client whose produet 
is purely of a technical nature to contract for small-space 
advertisements over a period of several years. Although 
we had recommended it strongly, he wasn’t completely 
convinced until a short time later when the gratifying 
results started to pour in. 


Today’s Media Expert 

Today’s media expert should be reaching his decisions 
by careful analysis, consultation and deliberation—and he 
should be willing and able to stand behind them. Often 
it is very difficult to resist the temptation of yielding to 
a client’s own media preference. But it is a better service 
on the part of the agency’s media operation to know the 
client’s real interests and the best ways to present them. 
As a fundamental example, the fact that publication “A” 
has a circulation of 10,000 over that of publication “B” 
does not mean “A” is the better outlet. 

Many phases in advertising today can be helped by 
streamlined procedures and carefully worked out for 
mulae. But such is not the case of the media man. His 
problems seem to increase in scope with the increasing 


field. ‘ 
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“DO YOU THINK THEY GIVE 15 AND 2?” 
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THIS IS A NEW DIMENSION 
FOR NEWSPAPER ADVERTISERS 


“Reader flexibility,” the medium’s adaptability to needs and whims of its 
readers, is added to flexibility in adaptation to markets. 


Nothing is so rigid and unyielding 
in life as the element of time. No 
metal as yet devised refuses to “give” 
a bit under the stresses and strains 
or wear and tear, but not time. 

Time confronts the pressures and 
demands of the minute, the hour, the 
day—even the age—with a ruthless- 
ness that knows few counterparts. 
Time to get a doctor, time to rush 
aid, time to prepare, time is often 
the vital factor in the ultimate de- 
cision. When it is on your side, you 
may win. When it is against you, 
you are hopelessly lost. That may be 
why Kipling called it the “unforgiv- 
ing minute.” 

One of the natural assets of the 
newspaper from the reader’s stand- 
point is that it is completely at his 
beck and call—completely adaptable 
to the time he wishes to give to it. 

Over the years the process of 
gathering, publishing and distribut- 
ing the news has benefited by count- 
less inventions, aimed at one end 
point—to get the news to the reader 
quicker, fuller, more authoritatively, 
better printed. Almost every day, 
newspapers carry pictures from for- 
eign lands, often hitting the streets 
within an hour or two after the 
photos have been snapped, thanks to 
wireless transmission services. 

Often the airplane makes contri- 
butions to closing the gap between 
the happening and the publication 
of the details. It speeds the corre- 
spondent to a “hot spot” and makes 
possible the faster distribution of the 
paper. 

There are, of course, many other 
examples of how new inventions con- 
tribute greatly to the highly inte- 
grated process of making and selling 
58 million newspapers a day. 

But when the paper arrives in the 








Allen B. Sikes is Field Secretary, Bu- 
reau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, Inc. 
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hands of the reader, it is at his 
complete disposal. The ink does not 
fade if it is not read within a certain 
length of time. It adapts itself com- 
pletely to the interruptions of every- 
day life—the baby crying, the tele- 
phone ringing, or someone at the 
front door. If the house next door 
catches on fire, the man of the house 
can put his paper down, go to the aid 
of the fire department, and return to 
the newspaper and take up where 


“he left off. 


A recent readership survey of a 
metropolitan daily newspaper* throws 
light on how important this factor 
may be to the reader. At the end of 
each reader interview, the question 
was asked, “Was your reading con- 
tinuous or interrupted?” 


Men Women 
No. % No % 
Cases ....:..........400 600 
Continuous ................ 342 57% 287 48% 
Interrupted ......... weeedd2 42% 311 52% 
Don’t know or 
I ain exisice ences 6 1% ee 


More than half the men read their 
newspaper through at one sitting, 
slightly less than half the women. 


Single vs. Married Readers 


Married people are subject to more 
interruptions while reading their 
newspaper than those who are single. 
But again, we find a difference in the 
sexes. 


Men No 
Total Married Single answer 


Cases....600 503 90 7 
Interrupted ..42% 44% 36% 
Women No 
Total Married Single answer 
Cases....600 530 69 1 
Interrupted ...52% 54% 41% 


Apparently the lord and master 
“permits” fewer interruptions than 
does his hard-working wife. 


*Research by Publication Research Service 





By Allen B. Sikes 


The Size-of-Family Factor 

It would seem reasonable that 
people who live alone may read their 
newspaper without interruption more 
often than those who have families. 
The data bear this out: 


Men 
Number in Family 
hree 
Total One Two or more 
i 600 49 183 368 
Interrupted .......... 42% 29% 39% 416% 


But women throughout each group- 
ing allow themselves to be interrupted 
more frequently than do the men. 


Women 
Number in Family 
Three 
Total One Two or more 
a 600 52 yy ee 
Interrupted .......... 52% 34% 530% 56% 


Although any data on length of 
time devoted to reading is subject to 
many reservations, the following fig- 
ures showing the length of time spent 
in reading the paper by the two 
groups may be of some interest: 


Men Women 
Continuous ................ 61 minutes 49 minutes 
Interrupted ................ 79 minutes 70 minutes 


The need for more research into 
this point seems indicated, but in- 
terruptions do not appear to reduce 
the time a person spends reading his 
newspaper. 


Hence, to the _ well-known 
marketing flexibility of the news- 
paper can be added reader flexi- 
bility—an asset that isn’t always 
included in the dispatches. In a 
time that seems to demand con- 
crete evidence for practically 
everything (at least as a starting 
point from which to hypothe- 
size), this evidence of the news- 
paper’s adaptability to the needs 
and whims of its readers may 
constitute one of the important 
ingredients that bind this me- 
dium of communication to its 
audience. s 
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GREY LOOKS AT MEDIA BUYING 
AFTER 40 YEARS OF ADVERTISING 


Agency says buying more professional now, but 
sees chance to improve by training and recognizing 
media buyers, and including them in planning. 





a 


Grey Advertising Agency has just celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary. Its twoscore years, which have seen Grey grow from a 
one-room office to an agency approaching $50 million in billing, 
have also seen many changes in media buying. Mep1a/scoPe thought 





this would be an appropriate time to ask a Damon and Pythias of 
advertising—Grey’s chairman of the board, Lawrence Valenstein, 
and its president, Arthur Fatt—about their observations concerning 
media buying over these years. The interview with Mr. Valenstein 


and Mr. Fatt is given below. 


What general improvements have you seen in 
media buying over the last 40 years? 


ARTHUR C. FATT, President 


What do you believe are the principal areas for 
improvement in media buying? 





M 
MR. VALENSTEIN MR. FATT 
Media buying has been improved through the more I believe that there are four main areas of improvement § °V 
analytical, more professional, more scientific, more or- for media buying in the future: ed 
ganized point of view that has evolved. 1. Further integration of media buyers into client and 
We have more and better statistics on media. We are other planning meetings. This is in the interest of the § 2! 
in a better position to make more informed, sounder buyers knowing more about problems of the accounts and rel 
media decisions. hence contributing to the solution of their problems. mi 
This is true despite the fact that media buying has 2. Better training of buyers. As media becomes more § 6 
become more complicated. Not only are there more media and more of an analytical challenge, it becomes increas- | 
(first radio, and then television added on top of the long- ingly important that media personnel have training in § the 
established print media), but the task of analyzing and research. In the future, more media folk will be drawn § im 
coming up with the most nearly correct answers has also out of research, particularly media research. This back- § 4m 
become more difficult because we know more about how ground will become an absolute prerequisite for employ- § ic 
media works and we have more information. ment in any media department. ski 
While there will never be a substitute for inspiration 3. Recognition. Any field that is late in finding its place 
in anything that requires creative analysis, inspiration has is also slow in agency recognition of the people who are § Use 
a better chance of striking the right chord if it is based doing the jobs in that field. As a result, these people tend § oth 
upon fact rather than fancy. Inspiration today has more to be relatively poorly paid. Since they are poorly paid, § spe 
fact to work with. It has been said of Bernard Baruch, the field has not in the past attracted such able persons § job 
“He gets the facts. He studies them patiently. And then as are now gradually being attracted as the recognition § cc 
he applies his imagination.” Imagination that has insuffi- of their contribution grows. for 
cient facts must work under a severe handicap. 4. Reconciliation of qualitative and quantitative fac 1 
Moreover, media buying has become less subservient tors. As we recognize more and more that there are both | Age 
to other advertising functions, has gradually evolved as qualitative and quantitative factors contributing to media J tr 
an area in and of itself, one which is best handled by choice, greater strides must be made in the proper weigh § tic 
specialists who know more about this field than anyone ing, one against the other, of these two types of media fac — on 
else in the agency and can contribute most to it. tors. For example, it is very easy to buy simply the “lowest § ur 
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cost per thousand.” But that is not always the most correct 
buy. There are qualitative factors that could make a higher 
cost per thousand justifiable. As we learn more about what 
these qualitative factors are and how to measure them, we 
will be better able to synthesize more properly these two 
factors. 


What has been the evolution of the media func- 





ke 


LAWRENCE VALENSTEIN, Chairman 


tion at the Grey Agency over these years? 


MR. VALENSTEIN 


The Grey Agency has witnessed, with its own maturity 
over the years, a maturity in its attitude towards, knowl- 
edge of, and appreciation of the media-buying function. 

In the agency’s early days, media or media buying was 
a responsibility of the account people. In fact, it was only 
relatively recently that the orientation for media decision- 
making was shifted, however gradually, from the Account 
Group to the Media Department. 

This was a difficult, but important step. It required, as 
the agency grew, for the account people to appreciate the 
importance of service departments—media being just one— 
and it required their learning how to use these new tech- 
nical departments in order to take fullest advantage of the 
skills that they brought to the account. 

It is very difficult for an account executive, when he is 
used to doing a job all by himself, to learn how to use 
other people properly, and to recognize that these other 
specialists really know more about the particular media 
job than he does, and that, therefore, the interests of the 
accounts are best served by drawing on these specialists 
for their help. 

The evolution has now been completed. The Grey 
Agency now has strongly-staffed Account Groups and 
strongly-staffed Service Groups. These two types of oper- 
ation exist side by side, and work together toward the 
common end of better service and better end product for 
our clients. 
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MR. FATT 

Incidentally, media research as a function has recently 
been transferred from the Media Department to the Re- 
search Department. This makes easier a more objective 
point of view in deciding the matters that come within the 
scope of media research, as the research personnel are 
not exposed to pressures by individual media as the media 
personnel have sometimes been. 


How do the account and media people work to- 
gether? 


MR. FATT 


In our service philosophy it is emphasized that the 
central unit of thought is the account. Everything in the 
agency exists for the account. We don’t have media for 
media’s sake, or copy for copy’s sake, or production for 
production’s sake. Everything, in the last analysis, has 
account service as its ultimate objective. 

As the operation has become more complicated, and as 
the agency has grown both in number of accounts, quality 
of accounts, and in number of people in the agency, work- 
ing systems have had to evolve. 

One of these is the concept of the product group. For 
every product, there is a service committee. This commit- 
tee has as its chairman the account supervisor. On it are 
representatives from every department in the agency. This 
group works together in formulating all marketing plans 
for Grey clients. Such marketing plans are integrated 
through the product group, but with all final responsibil- 
ity lying in the Account Group. 

All plans are submitted to the marketing committee by 
the Account Group for review, analysis, and improvement. 
But all final authority rests with the Account Group, 
which must take full responsibility for appropriate ac- 
count service. 

Media has taken its place alongside other departments 
in the agency, and its voice is heard in its own area with 
as much attention as is the voice of any other service 
function in its particular sphere of activity. 


A last question. Do you believe that the concep- 
tion of agencies operating as marketing agencies 
rather than merely advertising agencies has any 
implications for the media function? 


MR. VALENSTEIN 


I do believe that the development of the future will be 
in the direction of the marketing agency. In this develop- 
ment there should be a partnership in planning between 
the agency and the client. The client and its agency should 
sit down together to explore and define the areas of 
interest, as manufacturing, selling, promotion, advertising, 
and the agency should maintain areas of interest and serv- 
ice that can help the client in his areas of interest. From 
this point of view, media should be looked at from the 
point of view of its place in the overall marketing program. 
However, the agency should never forget that its creative 
abilities are paramount to anything else. Its ability to build 
effective advertising should always be its primary concern. 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 





By George E. Blechta 





Sprawling in a chair, lying on the floor—during and 
between meals—some 60 million teenage hours are spent 
each day watching television. This substantial hunk of 
time, about 12 per cent of all U. S. viewing, is distributed 
in a viewing pattern peculiar to the teenage group, a pat- 
tern this article will try to sketch. 

Before turning to Nielsen data for the facts of teenage 
viewing, I attempted my own survey using two teenagers. 
Both George and Vicki suspiciously watched their father 
watching them watch TV. The direct interview technique, 
or “How much television did you watch this afternoon?” 
brought sullen replies and fear of reprisal for homework 
not done. Unexpected in-laws rendered a Thursday eve- 
ning sample “insufficient for reporting” by coming at 8 
P.M. In snatches during week ends I saw Cartoon Theatre; 
evenings, Westerns; until my sample seemed too random. 

Taking control of the TV set, I sat back and discovered 
George and Vicki would watch whatever I did and seem 
to enjoy it. “They’re people,” my wife remarked, “just 
like anyone else,” but I had exhausted this PTA-inspired 
approach to the problem and turned with relief to the 
safety of numbers. 

About 11 per cent of the total U. S. population 
of 170 million are teenagers. As a group they use 
TV neither more nor less than the national average ; 
however, they watch at different times. 

In the winter, Sunday teenage viewing is the norm, 
accounting for 10 to 13 per cent of the day’s total. In 
summer, on the Day of Rest, from 11 A.M. to 12 noon they 
rally round the TV in greater strength. Mentioning this, I 
remember the morning calm of a Sunday suddenly wrin- 
kled by Bill Boyd cleaning up Channel 5 (score one for 
home panel research). 

Monday through Friday during winter months, teenage 
viewing drops to a low of 3 to 6 per cent of all viewing. 
From 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. it seems they really are in school. 
At about 5 P.M. they’re back at the sets in a normal 10 
to 13 per cent concentration. 

During the summer, as you would suspect, viewing 





George E. Blechta is vice president of A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany in charge of the local audience (NSI) operation in the 
Eastern part of the country. 
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HAVE TEENAGERS 
TAKEN OVER THE TV SET? 


As a group they use TV neither more nor less than 
national average, but they watch at different times. 


















reaches a normal 12 per cent level by 11 A.M., but then it 
begins to climb. At 3 P.M., 20 per cent of all viewers are 
teenagers. This share remains constant until 6 P.M., when 
we come home and straighten out the percentages. From 
this point, teenage viewing returns to the normal 12 per 
cent. 

I can’t get my kids out of bed on a winter Saturday until 
after 10 A.M., (unless they’ve got to meet their friends 
somewhere). So goes the nation—teenage viewing doesn't 
hit a normal level until 11 on a winter Saturday. But on 
the same day. in summer, they are at the TV by 10 A.M. 














Winter Thins Ranks 


On a national level then, summer television has a greater 
percentage of teenage viewers than does winter. In winter, 
school and “it’s so nice to be in a warm bed,” seem to thin 
the ranks. 

In specific markets these national patterns hold true, but 
in varying degrees. In a large market like New York, the 
viewing pattern in terms of average number of teenage 
viewers per hour holds few surprises (Chart I). Winter 
Saturdays offer the largest teenage audience, which in- 
creases steadily from 90,000 at 9 A.M. to 550,000 by 6 P.M. 

Monday through Friday in summer runs a close second 
until 12 noon, where it drops 25 per cent until 2 P.M. and 
resumes its climb. Summer viewing Saturday follow the 
same pattern as summer Monday through Friday, only on 
slightly lower audience levels. 

Monday through Friday winter follows the low-viewing 
school-day pattern until 3 P.M., where it rockets to an 
increase of 400,000 teenage viewers in the two hours be- 
tween 4 and 6 P.M. 

A closer look at that period from 3 to 6 P.M. in New 
York, when the TV sets start jumping, spotlights differ- 
ences between summer and winter viewing (Chart Il). 
During these hours school is still an important factor (it 
takes quite a while to wander home). But here the lower 
summer viewing levels should be evident. They are lower, 
but only on Saturday. Monday through Friday, summer, 
is only 4 per cent below the winter figures, (the hour from 
5 to 6 P.M. hypoing the winter average) ; Sunday is only 
off 10 per cent. 
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N. ¥. Teenagers Different 


In late night television viewing, New York teenagers 
prove the exception. From 11 P.M. to 12 midnight, Sunday 
through Saturday, summer viewing is greater than winter 
(Chart III). This time period, Monday through Friday, 
attracts 55,000 more teenagers in the summer. Saturday, 
summer, captures 25,000 more teenagers than Saturday, 
winter, and this late period on Sunday shows an increase 
of over 200,000 viewers in the summer months, better than 
twice as many. 

What’s the reason? No school Monday. Perhaps, but 
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there’s no school Tuesday or Wednesday either. 

In New York, late night Sunday viewing during the 
summer attracts more teenagers than does the same time 
period on any other day, winter or summer. This is not 
true of a market like Seattle-Tacoma or Atlanta. 

Late Sunday viewing means late Monday sleeping and 
our pair of teenagers regard Monday morning as a bad 
time to stir. For me, Monday is back to work and this grim 
prospect seems to threaten their vacation. I could make 
them mow the lawn, or polish the car, or even both. I guess 
New York kids are just better judges of character than 
those in Seattle-Tacoma. . 
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take-a-bow dept. 


LTH ioseph J. Hartigan 





CAMPBELL-EWALD'S BILLIONAIRE MEDIA BUYER 


More than $1 billion of advertising 
has been bought by Joseph J. Harti- 
gan, board vice chairman, senior vice 
president and former media director 
of Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 

A ruddy-faced positive Celt, fiftyish 
Joe Hartigan has not only bought 
more media than any other space 
buyer in the world, but he has always 
been quite an innovator in his large 
scale purchases. After all, Hartigap 
has long been prominently identified 
with the automotive industry as a 
space buyer, first, with Critchfield 
which once had Ford, then later with 
Campbell-Ewald whose clients include 
Chevrolet and other General Motors 
products. 

Furthermore, Hartigan has always 
carried out the precept of his late boss, 
Henry Ewald, that media buying can- 
not be done entirely behind a desk. 
“You have got to get out in the field,” 
reasoned Ewald. So does Hartigan. As 
a result, for years Joe has travelled 
from 12,000 to 15,000 miles annually 
just to talk first-hand with local pub- 
lishers, TV and radio station owners 
and outdoor plant operators. Besides 
talking first-hand, Hartigan makes his 
own one-man survey of markets. 

Through visiting media folks on 
their own home grounds, Jumping Joe 
Hartigan is probably the best known 
space buyer in America. In his media 
buying time, which begins away back 
in the Twenties, Joe has made friends 
with such well-known publishers and 
public figures as Jesse Jones, Colonel 
Knox, Henry Wallace, Senator Cap- 
per, Harold Ickes, Henry Morganthau, 
Senator Vanderberg and others of like 
ilk. 

Besides his regular visits to home 
grounds of publishers and broadcast- 
ers, Hartigan is credited with the first 
long-distance transmission of a news- 
paper advertisement—from Detroit to 
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Los Angeles. He also was one of the 
first to recognize the importance of 
radio in its earliest days. Following 
the Campbell-Ewald credo of “service, 
performance and distribution of the 
advertiser’s dollar for a maximum ef- 
fectiveness,” Joe has an open mind 
about all media. Hence, he has a long 
list of firsts. One of the first space 
buyers to go in for radio, Joe placed 
“Musical Moments” for Chevrolet on 
some 600 outlets when that medium 
was regarded as risky. Also Hartigan 
claims placement of the largest indi- 
vidual order ever given Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company and the largest single 
contract with a newspaper chain pub- 
lisher. 


Has always thought big 


Hartigan has always thought big 
when it comes to media. When he was 
a mere stripling, fresh from the Chi- 
cago stockyards back in 1920, it was 
his media study that enabled Critch- 
field to land Ford. 

In 1925, Joe joined Campbell-Ewald 
as media director, and has been top 
buyer there ever since. In this capac- 
ity, Hartigan has helped to introduce 
more automobiles than anyone else in 
media. Among the cars that he has 
purchased space for have been the 
Marquette, Oakland, LaSalle, Lincoln, 
Chevrolet and many another. When 
Hartigan first joined Campbell-Ewald, 
the agency had about 70 people. To- 
day, Campbell-Ewald has more than 
700 employees, with 70 in media 
alone. 

Born in 1899, in Chicago, Joseph J. 
Hartigan was one of 13 children. His 
parents originally came from Limer- 
ick, Ireland, and had settled in the 
tough Irish Chicago stockyard dis- 
trict. Joe was educated at the Mark 
Sheridan School and St. James High 





School. His first job was with Chicago 
Tribune in 1912. There his hard- 
boiled stockyard background helped 
him to cope with those other tough 
Trib Irishers such as Jim Cleary, Leo 
McGivena and others of the same 
caliber. 

From the Tribune, Joe went to 
Critchfield, where he was probably 
one of the youngest space buyers in 
the business. In fact, he was only 20 
years old when he helped get Ford. 

There are three children in the Joe 
Hartigan family, two boys and a girl. 
The boys are maintaining the family 
tradition in advertising. Joseph, Jr. is 
with Generdl Outdoor Advertising, 
and John is with MacManus, John & 
Adams, Inc. 

The senior Hartigans turn up at 
most of the Detroit affairs, especially 
the formal gatherings of folks in ad- 
vertising. A very popular couple. Be 
tween office work, social affairs and 
travels, the Hartigans have a grand 
hideaway. It is a log cabin at Oscado, 
Michigan, facing Lake Huron. There, 
Joe watches baseball on TV to his 
heart’s content and gets in fishing 
aplenty. 

Joun McCartuy 
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What do YOU want 


BOSTON’S BIG MARKET 


to buy from you? 





















Food, apparel, juvenile goods? Leisure-luxury products, insurance, travel? 

In the 35 communities which are growing the fastest, attested by rank In Boston's “ Money Belt" — the 29 communities with average spend- 
in increase of school enrollment, the HERALD-TRAVELER leads the able income per family of $6600 or over (representing 43.3% of the 
second paper in 29. area’s spendable income) — the HERALD-TRAVELER leads in 22. 
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gin HERALD-TRAVELER readers. National advertisers know it, too. In almost 
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Those figures mean far more than 
copies, far more than readers. They repre- 
sent POST-INFLUENTIALS — the 8 out of 
every 10 Post readers who recommend 
or talk about things they read in the Post! 

As a result, this circulation gain is a 
decisive increase in mass influence. Influ- 
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MEDIA PLANNING: 








By Dorothy Noyes 


Still far from approaching the bigness of steel, 
automobiles, tobacco, or cosmetics, ethical pharmaceu- 
ticals are nevertheless a vitally important and fast-growing 
segment of our economy. In 1956, sales of ethical phar- 
maceuticals passed the $1 billion dollar mark at manu- 
facturers’ prices,—double what they were ten years ago. 

It is said that 90 per cent of the drugs making up 
this 1956 total were unknown in 1946. This remarkably 
rapid development of new and more effective drugs is a 
tribute to the research teamwork between the ethical 
pharmaceutical industry and the medical and ancillary 
professions—teamwork which has resulted in the virtual 
eradication of many infectious diseases, the prevention of 
a number of crippling and debilitating states, the greater 
relief of pain and suffering in many conditions, and the 
lengthening of life, with happier and more productive 
years for our oldsters. : 

As I am sure is understood, ethical drugs are those 
which are promoted solely to the medical profession and 
to allied groups such as dentists and nurses. The term 
refers to a way of selling. No reflection is intended on 
hundreds of reputable items—from aspirin tablets to sun- 
tan lotions—that are advertised direct to consumers and 
bought over the counter by everybody, doctors included. 


Ethical pharmaceuticals are sold on doctors’ recom- 
mendations, usually by written prescriptions. Ten years 
ago prescriptions accounted for about 15 per cent of 
retail drug sales. Today almost a third of the retail drug 
business comes from this source as compared with ap- 
proximately 10 per cent each from proprietary drugs, the 
fountain trade, and cosmetics and toiletries. 

How has the profession learned so much about so many 
new drugs in the past decade? Have doctors gone back 
to medical school for indoctrination? Some have taken 
postgraduate courses, but in large part medical adver- 
tising has done this tremendous job, though detail men— 
the 15,000 educational ambassadors who roam the country 
to acquaint the profession with the drug products of their 
firms—should receive due credit also. 


Medical Advertising’s Growth 
What has been happening to medical advertising in the 





Miss Noyes is vice president and treasurer of Noyes & 
Sproul, Inc. She was chosen by the Advertising Federation 
of America as the 1957 Advertising Woman of the Year. 
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MEDICAL ADVERTISING MEDIA 
THAT REACH A $1 BILLION MARKET 


Journal advertising has trebled in past decade, 
while direct mail to physicians has quadrupled. 






















past decade? Like the sales it produces, has it too doubled 
in quantity? Indeed it has—and probably more. Guessti- 
mates are that journal advertising is up more than twice, 
perhaps three times—while the volume of direct mail 
advertising to the professions has nearly quadrupled. 
It’s encouraging to find that the role of ethical adver- 
tising as an educational force is gratefully acknowledged 
by the medical profession. A recent motivational survey 
sponsored by New York’s Pharmaceutical Advertising 
Club disclosed that 30 per cent of physicians realize the 
major influence of the information provided by journal 
ads and direct mail in their own selection of drugs they 
prescribe. And they state also that from 50 per cent to 
90 per cent of “other physicians” are influenced in their 
prescribing of drugs by various forms of pharmaceutical 
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advertising. Further, over 60 per cent of the doctors state 
that they glance through every piece of direct mail adver- 
tising and look as often at journal ads as at journal 
articles. 

A 1956 Noyes & Sproul survey indicates that, while 
direct mail is an important channel of communication, 
its influence in the past few years appears to be waning 
slightly—at least as far as the doctor consciously verbal- 
izes. This in spite of the fact (or perhaps because of it?) 
that the industry has spent about twice as much for direct 
mail as for journal advertisements. 

One of the real problems in our field is disposable pro- 
fessional time. There is no busier man than your doctor. 
The length of his average work week (60 hours) puts 
many of us to shame. His dedication and devotion to 
patients in home, office, and hospital—plus his community 
and family obligations—keep him on the run. Further, 
he knows his education never ceases, and his ability to 
continue doing a good job depends upon his keeping 
abreast of latest developments on the research front. Yet 
our surveys show he is now able to give less than an hour 
per day to his professional reading—with only a quarter 
of an hour devoted to journal and direct mail advertising 
messages. Incidentally, this represents a reduction of al- 
most 50 per cent in the doctor’s time spent on ethical 
advertising in the brief period of four years. No matter 
what media we employ, our advertising messages there- 
fore must be informative and succinct! 
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If we have almost trebled our journal advertising, does 
this mean that many new professional journals have 
appeared? A few yes, but a few also have ceased publi- 
cation. In the main, advertisers have used more pages in 
the existing journals, of which there are 5,000 in ex- 
istence. They’ve also utilized not only more mailings, but 
more elaborate pieces, including thick, handsome bro- 
chures, and monographs. 

What other media do we employ to promote ethical 
pharmaceuticals? We’re using more and more visual aids 
in the form of films and exhibits at hospital staff meetings 
and medical gatherings. If anything, these become more 
technical and colorful as time goes on. We're arranging 
more and more symposia and seminars, bringing in more 
experts from as many disciplines as can make a real 
contribution. 

And we’ve been using TV, as most persons are aware. 
But, after the first excitement of being able to project our 
medical achievement stories direct to the public, the 
ethical pharmaceutical industry has apparently concluded 
that—while the institutional approach has advantages— 
technical messages directed exclusively to the profession 
are more urgently indicated and more resultful. This is 
why TV is now primarily being used by our industry to 
beam instructional material in the form of on-the-scene 
clinic and hospital demonstrations direct to exclusively 
professional audiences via closed circuit. 


Other Medical Media 


Medical newspapers are also a new medium in the 
ethical field. Two are now issued to all MDs, one an 
8-page bi-weekly, the other a 16-page weekly. Each is 
sponsored by a leading pharmaceutical firm, with adver- 
tising limited to the sponsors’ products. 

A few of the larger pharmaceutical firms have for some 
years (in two cases for two decades) carried institutional 
messages via consumer media direct to the public. These 
are excellent goodwill efforts in the health education 
arena, but are not widely used since their promotional 
influence is indirect. 

The growing public interest in and knowledge about 
matters medical poses a very serious problem for phar- 
maceutical manufacturers. In this fast-shrinking world of 
ours, with its lightning-like communications, the time lag 
is almost nonexistent between the discovery of new drugs 
and their announcement. Hence, stories about the latest 
“wonder drugs” sometimes reach the public before physi- 
cians are acquainted with all their properties and before 
results are adequately evaluated. Because of this, our 
industry feels it serves the public welfare best by a policy 
of first acquainting the health team with all the evidence 
about new preventive, diagnostic, and therapeutic agents— 
including side actions and limitations—so that false hopes 
or fears are not created unnecessarily. This is why more 
ethical manufacturers beam their public relations infor- 
mation first to the profession and then to the public. 
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A survey taken among its members by the League of 
Advertising Agencies has given further insight into the 
media problems of the medium-sized agency. Thirteen of 
the League’s members replied to the question: “What, in 
your opinion, are the three major problems in the selection 
and buying of advertising media that face you and other 
agencies today?” 

Replies indicate that for most of these agencies, two 
problems stand out. One of these concerns print media, 
and the other both print and broadcast. Five of the 13 
agencies complained of the confusion resulting from dif- 
ferent methods of audience measurement for all media, 
both by the media themselves and the independent research 
organizations. Three agencies suggested either the crea- 
tion of an independent research organization that would 
cover all media, or at least a standardization of all audience 
reports. 

Members of the League are agencies billing less than 
$10 million. Most of them are situated in New York City. 
Individual agency replies, listing their chief problems 
follow: 


Need For Research Organization 

The major problem in selecting advertising media is the 
necessity of sifting voluminous material put out by each 
publication to decide, on the basis of these data, which are 
best for our clients. Each publication puts its best foot 
forward in these surveys, concentrates on its strong points 
and the weaknesses of competitors. I believe we need an 
independent research organization, or chain of organiza- 
tions throughout the country, visiting business firms and 
individuals, and asking questions about readership of 
various periodicals, business papers and newspapers, on 
a scale similar to the radio and television surveys. If the 
League of Advertising Agencies could hire such an inde- 
pendent organization, I believe that the results would be 
of great benefit to all member agencies. Since the League 
is not yet at full strength throughout the country, perhaps 
the other agencies would welcome such a service. I would 
suggest that Mepra/scope, the voice of the media buyer, 
start the ball rolling in setting up a Media Research 
Organization for advertising agencies; or, at least, make 
all agencies conscious of the need for such an important 
organization. 
Leonard Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Lack of Standardization 

1. Standardization of trade magazine full-page and 
fractional sizes—at least in publications in same and 
affiliated markets—would be desirable. 

2. Lack of a clear definition on protection of rate struc- 
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LEAGUE OF ADVERTISII 
SAY Audience Measureme 


Medium-sized firms state outstanding problems in media-buying, some suggesting 
independent evaluations of media studies. 
















tures in reference to rate increases. There are three inter- 
pretations on (X) month protection clause to present 
contract advertisers: 

(X) month protection from date of contract; 

(X) month after issuance of new rate card during the 
life of a contract; 

(X) month after issuance of rate card regardless of 
length of contract. 

Some are in effect immediately upon announcement; 
others at the given date regardless of contract. A very 
confusing state of affairs especially when budgeting or 
billing in advance. A media man is trying to interpret a 
clause: “Present advertiser’s rate will be protected for a 
period of six months.” 

3. Standardization of all audit reports would make the 
purchasing of all media a simplified procedure. However, 
to be effective, all media would have to be included. 
Parsons, Friedmann & Central 

Advertising Agency 



















Handicapped Space Buyer 

1. The space buyer is handicapped by what he thinks 
the account executive or client will buy. There is a tre 
mendous fear of creativity. Sameness and safety are the 
order of the day. 

2. Not enough true market information is supplied by 
publishers. Each major study conducted tends to negate 
and offset the results of a previous study by a competitive 
publication. Each publisher that conducts a study ends up 
first. There should be one all-inclusive study with a truly 
representative and sufficient sample which all publishers 
and agencies could use. 

3. TV time, particularly spot time, is sold and com 
trolled by larger agencies. Medium-sized agencies cannot 
buy prime time in major markets because of this control. 

Harold J. Siesel Company 






















Lack of Uniformity 
1. Lack of uniformity in circulation analysis. 
2. Deliberate avoidance of use of common terms by 
media in circulation analysis. 
3. Complete lack of knowledge by most media repre 
sentatives of: 
a. Client’s staff; 
b. Market to be reached; 
c. Circulation of their own publication in relation 
to client’s possible markets. 
4. Lack of billing uniformity in the areas of invoices 
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ENCY MEMBERS 


e Con fusing 


dates due, billing date vs. insertion, and issuance date. 


Friend-Reiss Advertising 


No Data on Impact 

1. No data on impact of editorial content in print media. 

2. No information on effect of changes in living habits 
on exposure to media. 

3. Confusion regarding TV and radio measurements. 
Why all the variations? What is the meaning of each 
measurement? Why the differences? 


Vanguard Advertising 


Local Shopping Habits 

1. In major markets, specifically urban areas, SRDS 
and similar references should indicate local shopping 
habits; night openings, prevalence of downtown or sub- 
urban shopping, etc. 

2. Multiplicity of coverage claims in both consumer and 
trade magazines. For instance, in the fashion field, 
Glamour, Charm, and Mademoiselle are all fine for full 
coverage, but what can be done when faced with a single 
buy ? 

3. Prehistoric attitude of certain publications and credit 
organizations toward small agencies regardless of credit 
history. 

Joseph I. Sonnenreich 


Importance of Competing Media 

1. Deterinining standards for choosing the order of 
importance of competing media for the same market (i.e., 
Management Methods, Business Week, Nation’s Business, 
etc.) Often small budgets permit use of only one magazine 
in a given field. How do we choose the best? 

2. Determining when to use print media, and when 
broadcast. 

3. Determining standards of measure for New York 
City papers, specifically as their use affects my clients’ 
advertising. 

Lawrence Peskin, Inc. 


Publication Appeal 

Determining the exact appeal of a publication. This is 
particularly true of technical, scientific and trade publica- 
tions, Several publications in the same field complicat2 
this problem. The situation requires intense study and 
analysis of the personality of each magazine. They may 
look alike, but be poles apart when major differences are 
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if 


LEAGUE PRESIDENT Lester Harrison, also president of Les- . 
ter Harrison, Inc., and Robert C. Durham, agency consult- 
ant, who addressed the association at a recent meeting in 
New York. 


discovered. Once this is done, choosing the right publica- 
tion for your account is simple. 
Norman D. Waters & Associates, Inc. 


Exorbitant Rates 

1. Small retailers have to pay exorbitant rates in com- 
parison with the large department stores, and often receive 
poor position in comparison with the large stores. 

2. A decided lack of cooperation from media repre- 
sentatives, true especially in the large metropolitan areas. 

3. Lack of influence with stations and publications in 
connection with buying space and time. 


Lester Harrison, Inc. 


Rate Increases 

1. Constant rate increases. This is most important. 

2. Poor positioning. 

3. Conflicting claims. 

4. Though most business press representatives are excel- 
lent, a minority of the consumer magazine representatives 
don’t do too good a job for their books. 

Posner-Zabin Advertising 


Editorial Interest 


1. A method of evaluating editorial interest. 
2. A quick, easy method of evaluating editorial content. 
3. A more extensive evaluation of the market reached by 
the publication. 
Jack Gilbert Associates 


Rate Increases 
Rate increases are beginning to affect scheduling. Clients 
are not increasing budgets proportionately in some cases, 
and are either taking fewer media or fewer (or smaller) 
insertions. 
The Iversen-Ford Associates 


Readership vs. Diversions 

1. Problem of determining intensity of readership of 
print media in face of TV and other diversions. 

2. With newspapers, the problem is estimating popula- 
tion shifts, such as those from city to suburb, or from one 
trading area to another. 

3. Problem of keeping abreast of consumer buying 
changes—the influence of discount houses, canvassers, 
super markets, etc. The problem affects all media buying. 


William G. Seidenbaum & Co. 
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CASE HISTORIES: 





The announcement this fall by Keith 
Funston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, that it will spend 
$600,000 in the remainder of the year 
for its national educational advertis- 
ing program is the result of successful 
use of a new approach that started in 
1954. 

Before 1954, the New York Stock 
Exchange had advertised. So had 
many of its member firms. Many of 
the advertisements were good. But 
there had been no theme connecting 
the messages of Exchange advertising, 
no concerted effort to tell the public a 
basic story about an institution which 
was shown by its own research to pre- 
sent a confused image in the minds of 
many persons. 

It was after Ruddick C. Lawrence 
joined the Exchange in 1953 as vice 
president in charge of public relations 
and marketing development that these 
problems were studied. The research 
was initiated in the summer of 1954. 
Exchange officials wanted to know 
how much the public knew about the 
Exchange, its member firms, and about 
common stock investment. The Ex- 
change also wanted to determine pub- 
lic attitudes toward these subjects. 

For the 1954 campaign, the Ex- 
change’s board of governors approved 
an overall objective. This was to 
broaden share ownership on a sound 
basis—to give people everywhere an 
opportunity to own a part of our 
means of production. To dramatize 
this basic goal, a new theme was de- 
veloped for all the Exchange’s adver- 
tising and public relations programs: 
“Own your share of American Busi- 
ness.” 


What Research Found 


The Exchange’s own research staff 
and three research organizations were 
put to work to find the answers to 
these questions and to test the new 
theme. 

One study, among upper-income 
levels, was to determine why special 
investor groups do or do not invest in 
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HOW MEDIA ARE CHOS 


New York Stock Exchange official tells all 


IN A PUB 


I saw you flirting with that Mrs. Johnson 


eary: I was Nor firting. | was wiling her that 
any family today that has only one income 
should have its head examined. That's all. 


Ame: = A likely story’ 

@enry: | told her that eight and « half million 
people own common stock. That you don’t 
have to be rich to buy good common stock. 
That two out of three stockowners have 


Meary: No, that was when I told her she could 
have a list of all these stocks, and their 
records, and which ones have been paying 


may net pay a dividend. Don't 
or rumors — always get the facts: 
sure you look into bonds as well 
You know what she said? 
aoe: = What? 
Meary: How de I start? 


ineome ander $7,500 « year. That — 
Wf that’s what you were talking about, 
what put that glint in her eye? 


Weary: | said there are more than 300 companies 


om the New York Stock Exchange that 
bave paid a dividend erery year from 25 
years to more than a hundred And that 
you can become part-owner of any one of 


And what were you saying this te #er for? 
Se «he would let good old Herb do what 


a Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. One of the nicest fellows we 
ever met, I said, Took just as mock care 
helping us set up our investment program 
as if we'd had « lot of money. 

And is she going to let good old Herb 


Is your wife like 
Henry's excellent 
yourself. Start 


Mrs. Johnson? TI 


advice to read. 
now 


right 
by Member Firm of the New York 
for your copy of “DIVIDENDS OVER TI 


thing you've done 





invest? 


Weary: | had to hold her back. Be sure you use 


taaner ee oo 


macteeeT 
wend 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT was scheduled for appearance in Life magazine, 


October 28, 1957 


common stocks. Another survey in- 
vestigated what small investors and 
their friends thought about the Ex- 
change’s Monthly Investment Plan. 
A third survey, to determine pub- 
lic knowledge and attitudes toward 
investment and the Exchange com- 
munity, took a probability sample of 
approximately 3,000 persons 21 years 
of age or older throughout the U. S. 


Here are some of the results. Only 
23 per cent of the adult population 


could define common stock adequate § 


ly. Already, some 5 per cent could 
identify the Exchange’s theme, “Own 
your share of American Business.” 
Only 10 per cent would consider it 
vesting in common stock. Only 24 pet 
cent could define Exchange activities 

However, the survey also found 
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research to campaign evaluation in $1.2 million effort. 


many people, among those who neither 
owned stock nor were able to describe 
it, who wanted to know more about it. 
Approximately 4 million households 
not owning shares had considered in- 
vesting during 1954; 20 million adults 
were interested in the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan. 

The upper-income group survey was 
conducted among a sample of 400 in- 
dividuals with incomes above $7,500. 
Results showed that four out of five 
of these respondents did not own stock 
in publicly-owned corporations. More 
than half of these upper income non- 
share owners wanted more informa- 
tion about common stock. 

The surveys showed that both the 
upper income group and the total 
adult population were poorly informed 
about stocks and the Exchange com- 
munity, but were willing to learn. It 
indicated a potential market of more 
than 16 million families, if they could 
be educated to the possibilities of 
stock investment. 


Goal of Exchange 


These facts helped to confirm the 
basic goal of the Exchange—to broad- 
en share ownership on a sound basis. 

From 1945 to 1954, the Exchange 
itself had spent about $500,000 each 
year, mostly in newspapers. In 1954, 
the first step of the new approach was 
a series of testimonial advertisements, 
or success stories, in which average 
persons told about their investment 
experiences. 

In addition to the basic message 
that anyone can own shares, the Ex- 
change wanted to tell its own story 
and project a warm personality for 
the Exchange and its members. 

Mr. Lawrence and his associates 
knew that to tell the Exchange story 
to the public, a new copy approach to 
advertising would have to be taken. 
Moreover, the Exchange itself did not 


budgets, and to agree on a common 
theme, this advertising would be 
enough to spearhead a greatly ex- 
panded public relations effort to edu- 
cate the public, and let everyone in the 
country know that they had an oppor- 
tunity to own stock, and to tell how to 
go about it. The drive would include 
use of speeches, booklets, merchandis- 
ing kits, promotion, and educational 
films, as well as advertising. 

Because of the success of the new 
campaign, the Exchange’s Board of 
Governors doubled the advertising 


_ budget for 1955, from $500,000 to $1 


million. 

The research had analyzed the 
strengths and weaknesses of past Ex- 
change public relations programs and 
advertising. The new campaign would 
continue the theme, “Own your share 
of American Business.” Many mem- 
ber firms agreed to tie in with this 
theme in their individual advertising 
at the local level. More than this, mem- 
ber firms agreed to their own names 
and addresses being removed from 
local advertising copy in order to de- 
vote that space to additional educa- 
tional material and coupons. The cou- 
pons offered booklets to respondents, 
giving those interested a real chance 
to learn more about investment. These 
coupons paid off two ways, as will be 
seen. 


Organization for Advertising 


In early 1955, for the first time in 
its history, the Exchange set up its 
own advertising department. Before 
this, advertising had been just one 
more function of the public relations 
department. Daniel H. Woodward, Jr. 
was brought in to head the new de- 
partment as director of advertising 
and promotion. He worked closely 
with Mr. Lawrence to develop the new 
campaign. The Exchange switched 

(Continued next page) 


one-paycheck family? 


Are you counting on one lone hard-working paycheck to 
bring in all the income for your family? Maybe it de- 
serves a helper. Lots of sensible people today are finding 
it's perfectly possible to get two or more payehecks.. . 
one they earn themselves and another kind their money 
earns for them in common stocks or bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

“Now take it easy,” you're probably thinking. “I'm no 
big-time investor.” You don't have to be. Two out of three 
shareowners today have incomes under $7500 a year. 
But when you start to invest, be sure you take a few sen- 
sible precautions. 


“O.K., what's my first step?” Make certain family ex- 
penses are paid and there's money for emergencies. Then 
if you've saved up some extra cash you're ready to con- 
sider several plans. You can buy stock, which makes you 
part-owner of a company. If it grows, your money may 
grow, too. And you share in any profits that may be paid 
as dividends. Or you can buy bonds . .. which means the 
company promises to pay interest for the loan of your 
money. Of course security prices can fluctuate and com- 
panies don’t always grow or pay dividends and interest. 
Seo never buy on tips or rumors. Always get the facta. 


“How do | get facts?” Get acquainted with a nearby 
broker—making sure he’s with a Member Firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange. His job it is to help you bay and 
sell securities. (The Exchange itself doesn't buy or sell... 
it's the market place where your orders are carried out 
by « broker.) Don't be bashful about asking him for 
information or to look over the stocks you own. A broker 
is happy to talk over your investment plans...even if you 
begin modestly. 


“How modestly, for example?” Well, how about $40 
every three months? If you can afford to put aside that 
much or more regularly on a pay-as-you-go basis, you may 
be i sted in the jent Monthly Investment Plan. 
Discuss it with your broker and ask him for our helpful 
booklet “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” It tells about the 
Monthly Investment Plan and gives the records of some 
300 stocks on the Exchange that have paid dividends 
every year from 25 years to 109. Get your free copy from 
your broker . . . or mail this coupon now. Why wait for 
your paycheck to start sending out an S.0.S.? Take steps 
to give it a little extra help right now. 
OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Send for new tree booklet. Mai! to your local Member Firm 
xchange, or te the New York Stock Exchange, 
Dept. TL, P. O. Box 262, New York 5, N. Y. 
mé, frew, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS” — listing 








have the budget to do the educational 
job alone. But, if the Exchange could 
get all of its member firms to coordi- 
nate their advertising efforts and 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT was scheduled 
for appearance in daily newspapers 
beginning September 10, 1957, in sin- 
gle or double column size 


paid cash dividends every year for. 26 year: 
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agencies, going to Calkins & Holden 
in January 1956. 
Copy Approaches Tested 

By the fall of 1956, several different 
copy approaches were tested to find 
the most effective. Yardsticks included 
Starch readership reports, coupon re- 
sponse, and reports from member 
firms on conversion of leads. In addi- 
tion, a study was made to find out the 
amount of information in each adver- 
tisement that was understood and re- 
membered. 

Research was also done to ascertain 
the attitudes of people about the Ex- 
change and share ownership, and the 
extent to which these attitudes were 
affected by reading the various adver- 
tisements. 

One advertisement in Reader’s Di- 
gest featured the Monthly Investment 
Plan. The small page size of the Digest 
required reduction of the amount of 
information in the copy. It was con- 
sidered educational, reliable, and in- 
teresting. But few persons rated it 
“Most makes me want to buy.” And 
it had low coupon returns. The same 
advertisement, tried out in Sunday 
supplements with a photograph, pro- 
duced a large response and had more 
appeal. 

In general, the study of these trial 
advertisements showed that from 65 to 
75 per cent of all readers understood 
and remembered the cautions about 
buying stock. Seventy per cent were 
able to explain the Exchange and its 
function. Sixty per cent said that they 
would consider buying stock if they 
had any money left after family ex- 
penses had been met. 


Coupon Returns as Test 


The first way that the coupons paid 
off was to give the Exchange another 
means of testing advertising results. 
The Exchange had been offering edu- 
cational literature through coupons 
since the testimonial advertisements 
of 1954. In that year, 85,000 coupons 
were returned to the Exchange alone; 
in 1955, 157,000; in 1956, 170,000. 

Since the Exchange recommends 
that the reader call on the local mem- 
ber firm for educational literature, it 
was shown that these firms received 
at least as many coupon returns as the 
Exchange itself. Assuming this, the 
cost per return was close to $3.55, 
compared with $3.04 in 1955, and 
$3.05 in 1954. Part of this rise in cost 
was due to rate increases by publica- 


40 


tions. Another reason was that news- 
paper advertisements were larger, in 
order to afford better display and 
more space to tell the story. Greater 
display was necessary because, while 
member firms were still running their 
local advertisements on the financial 
pages, in the interest of attracting 
readers who were stock-minded the 
Exchange had enlarged its target. 


Position and Size of Ads 

Exchange advertisements were run- 
of-paper, to get the message to the 
people who most needed the educa- 
tion, the non-stockholders, who would 
not normally see the financial pages. 
When placed throughout the news- 
paper, Exchange advertisements had 
to compete for attention with the big 
department store and supermarket ad- 
vertisements. In addition, to this in- 
herent weakness of small run-of-paper 
advertisements, the Exchange was un- 
able to get the favored page positions 
that it asked. As a small advertiser, 
the Exchange found it had rough 
going trying to get good position. Mr. 
Lawrence pointed out that cost per 
coupon inquiry could have been low- 
ered by using smaller space units, but 
the Exchange believed that this would 
result in the loss of educational value, 
readership, and over-all impression. 

Accordingly, the Exchange doubled 
the size of its advertisements, using 
two-column 600-line advertisements 
instead of two-column 300-line. 

Newspapers had been selected for 
several reasons. The first was that the 
Exchange was not selling an item. It 
owns and sells no stock itself, but only 
provides the marketplace for others. 
The Exchange felt that it was selling 
an idea, the idea of stock ownership 
for everyone. As Mr. Lawrence put it, 
“It was a public relations job of edu- 
cating the public, more than a hard- 
sell campaign.” 


Why Newspapers Chosen 

“We wanted to reach the mass of the 
public,” he continued, “a total cross 
section of the population from high 
school students, who are the investors 
of tomorrow, to the corner druggist, 
teachers, and housewives. We felt that 
newspapers could do this job for us.” 

Another reason for using news- 
papers, he said, was that traditionally, 
the Exchange had always been close to 
newspapers. Newspapers print the 
daily stock listings. 

However, the Exchange campaign 


did run into one difficulty with ne 
papers. The Exchange has membe 
firms in 400 different cities. Many 
firms are situated in suburbs. The Ex. 
change tried all possible combina. 
tions of newspaper lists in order to 
find primary newspapers that wo 
cover as broad a segment of the popu- 
lation as possible, while staying with 
in the limits of the advertising budget. 
The Exchange had felt that it could 
not afford duplication in coverag 
that would result from using smaller 
newspapers in each city as well as the 
larger. The problem was to get com. 


plete coverage, continuity, and fre § 


quency on this small budget. 


The Exchange found that it would 3 
not save much money by dropping the 


smaller papers. Therefore, it used” 


every paper in every city in which a Bim 


member firm had an office, with one 
big exception. The exception was any 
area which had 40 per cent coverage” 
or better from the nearest large daily, 3 


Only in cases of less coverage did the § 


Exchange use suburban dailies. 


Life and Supplements 


Though the newspaper was the basie_ 
medium used, the Exchange wanted te 
reinforce coverage at the top. It also” 
wanted a national merchandisable me- 
dium that could tell the Exchange 
story in a bold way. So it included full 
pages in Life magazine in 1954. 

In 1955, the Exchange started using 
Sunday supplements. As Mr. Wood- 
ward said, Sunday was a chance to 
reach the whole family at a time when 
it has some leisure and time for dis- 
cussion. This was especially important 
to the Exchange, since investing is a 
family decision. The Exchange was 
also impressed with the high reader- 
ship of supplements, and the fact that 
there is less competition for attention 
from other advertisements on the same 
page. 

The Exchange used both full and 
half-page advertisements in the sup 
plements. The only disadvantage of 
supplements was that tie-ins with local 
member firms were difficult, because 
of the wide coverage of the supple 
ments. However, the results more than 
outweighed this disadvantage. The 
coupon pull from supplements was 
surprising. Since the Exchange found 
that there was little difference in cov 
pon pull whether full pages or only 
half-pages were used, it now gets more 
frequency for the same money by 
sticking to the half-pages.. Supple 
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Bow bashful are you about money? 


(you can speak freely: we're alone ) 


dividends crery three mowths from 20 to 
9 years. YouTl find the records of these 
stocks, and additional useful information, 
* in our valuable booklet “ixvEsTMENT 
racts.” Gets copy from a broker ine nearby 
Member Firm of the New York Stock Ex 
change. It's free. And so are his knowledge 
and advice, which you'll want to have when 
you set out on this strmulating experience. 
Ask him shout bonds, too, He'll help you 
bay or sell, and you can ask him to re- 
view your beldings with gow from time 


iaceme...an income on top of 
gos get from your job. 


my aan prow through increase in the to time 


Or send the coupon. Why be bashful when 
it may be costing you money * 
Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


fer oF cas of Mombe:s nearest roy look onder Rew vers 
Stoce Excnange i (he sieet Broker section Of reer 
Casartind tetagnene Grectery 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT is scheduled 
for appearance in Sunday news- 
papers, December 1, 1957 


ments used were This Week, Parade 
and American Weekly. 

The Exchange also used some ROP 
in a few Sunday newspapers in 
areas not covered by these supple- 
ments. The current six-months’ budg- 
et for the three supplements plus the 
few newspapers in which the Exchange 
will place ROP advertisements, totals 
$188,000 from July 1957 until Janu- 
ary 1958. 

In the fall test campaign of 1956, 
the Exchange also experimented with 
Reader’s Digest, because it has a large 
circulation of thoughtful persons. 
However, the Digest’s small pages, as 
has been stated, make it difficult for 
the Exchange to tell its whole story. 
Special copy was designed and the 
magazine is now being used. 

Another experimental campaign 
used magazines to reach upper in- 
come groups. These advertisements 
used a more sophisticated approach, 
and a stronger appeal for coupons 
than the mass campaign. Cost per 
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coupon response was surprisingly low. 
The Time advertisement produced in- 
quires for $1.66 each. The cost for 
The New Yorker was $1.60. 


Business for Brokers 


The second way in which the cou- 
pons paid off was in direct results for 
member firms. Beginning in 1954, all 
returns received by the Exchange were 
referred back to the local broker for 
follow-up. Of 6,291 leads reported re- 
cently by 367 firms, an average of 
eight per cent were converted to new 
accounts. An additional 34 per cent 
were considered to warrant further 
following. In the upper-income cam- 
paign, 156 member firm offices report- 
ing on 395 leads also converted eight 
per cent, but rated 41 per cent as 
justifying follow-up. However, some 
individual firms reported more spec- 
tacular results. A Miami firm re- 
ported 83 per cent conversion of 
coupon inquiries to active accounts; a 


‘ Worcester, Mass., broker 33 per cent; 


a Billings, Mont., firm, 59 per cent. 

Reports on three newspaper adver- 
tisements showed that 255 member 
firms ran 595 advertisements tieing in 
with the Exchange campaign. 

All these results indicated to the 
Exchange that this 1956 campaign and 
its basic formula were highly suc- 
cessful. The approach was continued 
in the spring of this year. 


{dvertising Budget Breakdown 


The media budget for the first half 
of 1957, a total of $600,000, splits up 
like this: Daily newspapers, $273,000; 
Sunday magazines, $187,000; and 
Life $46,000. In addition, $5,000 
was spent for financial trade adver- 
tising. The special upper-income cam- 
paign in class magazines cost $35,000. 
Production and merchandising cost 
$40,000, and a reserve of $12,000 was 
kept for rate increases and for addi- 
tional newspaper advertising in areas 
where new member firm offices are 
opened. 

The entire proposed advertising 
budget for 1957 was $1 million for 
space and production. This was a de- 
crease of $372,445 from the expendi- 
tures for 1956, made necessary by 
expansion of other educational pro- 
jects and by the projected income for 
1957. 

On August 27, the board of gov- 
ernors approved another $600,000 ap- 
propriation for the remainder of 1957, 





bringing the total for the year to 


$1,200,000. 
Evaluation of Campaign 


Stating that the “Four Rs” for 
evaluating advertising are readership, 
recognition, response, and research, 
Mr. Lawrence reported additional re- 
search on previous advertising. An in- 
dependent psychological research or- - 
ganization explored public attitudes 
toward member firms, the Exchange, 
and investing. A large number of per- 
sons interviewed correctly “played 
back” many of the words, phrases, and 
ideas about investing that had been 
stressed in Exchange advertisements. 

Mr. Lawrence also reported more 
member firms boarding the tie-in 
band wagon. An incomplete report 
showed 134 firms running 838 tie-in 
advertisements in the first six months 
of 1957. 

The expanded special magazine 
campaign to reach the upper income 
groups for this last half of 1957 in- 
cludes Time, The New Yorker, U. S. 
News & World Report, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Harper’s, Nation’s 
Business, The Rotarian, Scientific 
American, Sports Illustrated, and F or- 
tune. Mr. Lawrence told the board that 
he felt that autumn was a good season 
to reach the “selective readership of 
these quality publications” with a 
strong investment story. 

He also said, that, while the Ex- 
change does no television advertising 
itself, it is cooperating with member 
firms in the Buffalo area to test spot 
rp A 

He concluded by expressing the be- 
lief that Exchange advertising for this 
second half of 1957 is “now reaping 
the benefits that come from consistent 
effort, well placed and well timed.” & 





FOR A MODEL MEDIA PLAN 

This account of the New York 
Stock Exchange advertising plan by 
Ruddick C. Lawrence, as related to 
a Mepia/scope editor, covers in a 
detailed way all the steps involved: 
public opinion research, organization 
for the advertising campaign, selec- 
tion of an advertising theme, testing 
of copy approaches, testing of media, 
experimentation with position and 
different sizes of advertisements, 
study of cost per coupon, setting up 
appropriation, choice of major and 
supplemental advertising media, and 
evaluation of results. 
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MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH: 





NEW DETROIT NEWS 
FIVE-YEAR STUDY 


The Detroit News has published 
its Fifth Quinquennial Survey, a five- 
year study of the metropolitan Detroit 
market. Detroit’s Market-Opinion Re- 
search Company, which conducted the 
study for the News, interviewed 6,105 
persons selected on an area probabil- 
ity basis “from practically every cen- 
sus tract, incorporated place, and un- 
incorporated township in the three- 
county Detroit Standard Metropolitan 
Area which includes all of Macomb, 
Oakland, and Wayne Counties.” Ac- 
cording to the 40-page survey report, 
98 per cent of Detroit’s retail business 
originates within these three counties. 
The survey shows Detroit’s 22 per cent 
growth since 1950, with the addition 
of 220,000 new homes and 654,000 
new residents. Eighty-three per cent of 
this growth has taken place in the 
suburbs, which have seen the develop- 
ment of new retailing patterns, formed 
around large “one-stop” shopping cen- 
ters. 


Each of Detroit’s seven suburban 
communities, from Dearborn to Royal 
Oak, is reported separately. Among the 
information given for each suburb is 
land area, populations for both 1950 
and 1956, number of homes, ethnic 
breakdown of each community’s popu- 
lation into 12 possible categories, and 
breakdown of income groups and oc- 
cupations by percentages of total pop- 
ulation. Newspaper coverage is also 
shown by percentage of homes for 
both weekdays and Sundays for each 
suburb. A map of Detroit’s standard 
metropolitan area, broken down into 
economic fifths is included, along 
with transparent overlays for each of 
the city’s three newspapers, to show 
comparative circulation. 

The survey shows that the average 
family income for this area is $6,300. 
Other information included in the 
study lists the number of shopping 
trips per month made by five income 
categories, saturation and age of dura- 
bles in Detroit households, automobile 
ownership by brands (81 per cent of 
all Detroit families own one or more 
automobiles), ownership of ten differ- 


ent appliances by brand, last clothing 
purchase and last non-apparel pur. 
chase by type of store and distance 
from home, and food purchasing by 
both income group and family size. 


“SUPER MARKET 
INDUSTRY SPEAKS” 


Super Market Institute has released 
its 1957 edition of “The Super Mar. 
ket Industry Speaks.” The study is 
conducted among SMI member stores 
which comprise only two per cent of 
all grocery stores in the U.S., but ae- 
count for more than one fifth of gro- 
cery store sales. Replies to SMI ques- 
tionnaires were received from 349 
member companies operating a total 
of 3,816 stores with a combined sales 
volume of more than $5 billion. Re 
sults showed an average 1956 sales 
gain of 17 per cent over 1955 by mem- 
ber companies, and an average store 
sales volume of more than $34,000 
per week. As in each of the nine years 
surveyed to date, operating expenses 
again rose faster than sales. Contrib- 





*A most significant affirmation of the effectiveness of the CBS Radio Pacific Network and nighttime radio. 
Media/scope, December 
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uting to this expenditure increase were 
advertising costs. Six out of ten com- 
panies, or 59 per cent, reported a 
higher advertising expense ratio than 
the previous year, 17 per cent reported 
the same, and 24 per cent, a lower 
ratio. Other results show an increasing 
trend to self service operation, an in- 
crease in the proportion of non-food 
lines carried, and the increased use of 
organized surveys among customers to 
determine their desires and shopping 
habits. As for the future, two out of 
every five SMI members reported 
long-range expansion plans. The aver- 
age company plans to add new super 
markets equal in number to 19 per 
cent of its present chain. 


DESIGN ENGINEERING 
COMPLETES SURVEY 


Materials in Design Engineer- 
ing has published the results of an- 
other of its studies of markets it cov- 
ers. This survey concerns the market 
for finishes, coatings, and surface 
treatments. The information was ob- 
tained through the use of question- 


naires mailed to 1,000 industrially 
employed subscribers of the maga- 
zine. A total of 597 replies were re- 
ceived, all representing different 
plants. Results include market data on 
organic, inorganic, metallic and con- 
version coatings as well as mechanical 
finishes. All returns were classified by 
industry to conform with the “Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification Manual.” 


RADIO AND THE 
NEGRO MARKET 


Radio Advertising Bureau has 
distributed the first of two special 
market reports, Radio and the Negro 
Market, to its member stations and 
networks. The second, dealing with 
the farm market, is still in the process 
of preparation. The first section of the 


. Negro market study shows that this 


market, 17.3 million strong, is among 
the most economically significant and 
fastest growing in the U.S. It also 
traces high increases of Negro popu- 
lation and income during nearly two 
decades, and shows degrees of popu- 
lation shift from rural to urban areas 





in both North and South. Second part 
of report shows patterns of Negro 
radio listening, and is based on a Pulse 
survey made for RAB. 


THE $9 BILLION 
CHURCH MARKET 


The Allan E. Shubert Company, 
religious magazine representatives, 
have issued a folder explaining “How 
to Open the Door to the $9-Billion 
Church Market.” The brochure tells 
contractors that Your Church “is 
avidly read and closely followed by 
201,364 pastors, and 1,173 church 
architects,” with additional readership 
among lay assistants and committee 
chairmen. Other firms selling their 
products to churches can best reach 
this market through The Leaders’ 
Group, made up of the official publi- 
cations of seven of the ten largest 
Protestant denominations, according 
to the folder. These magazines are 
World Outlook, The Calvinist, Pres- 
byterian Survey, Church Herald, This 
Day, Home Missions, and The Living 
Church. 





The 10 PM Richfield Reporter, one of the 

West’s oldest and most distinguished 
radio news programs, will be heard on the 
CBS Radio Pacific Network 
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starting January 1, 1958* 





Reesuich still 
needed with 
pay—TV 


Officers of six of the leading broad- 
cast rating services were panel 
members at a recent American Mar- 
keting Association luncheon in New 
York. Moderator of the session, 
sponsored by AMA’s media research 
discussion group, was Dr. E. L. 
Deckinger, vice president and media 
director of Grey Advertising Agency. 

Since each rating service expert 
had submitted the questions he was 
to be asked prior to the meeting, Dr. 
Deckinger pointed out that spectators 
who came expecting to see fur fly 
would be disappointed. But he pro- 
videde himself with a large baseball 
bat to restore order, should his pre- 
diction be wrong. He didn’t get one 
chance to use it. 

First question was asked of James 
Seiler, ARB president. The question: 
Do you think that time buyers make 
proper use of research reports? Said 
Mr. Seiler, “No, but it is not always 
the fault of the buyer. Report in- 
formation must share the blame.” 
He said ARB considered its material 
only as a guide post to aid the buyer 
in exercising his own judgment. But 
in many cases, he said, buyers do 
lean on the information too heavily. 
“We think that there is too much 
blind buying by cost per thousand. In 
some cases a low rating can be better 
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RESEARCHERS DEBATE at luncheon of AMA media discussion group in 
New York. Left to right are Lawrence Valenstein, chairman of Grey Ad- 
vertising; James Seiler, president of Advertising Research Bureau; Edward 
Hynes, Jr., president of Trendex, Inc.; T. Rodney Shearer, vice president, 
A. C. Nielsen Co.; Miss Jane Stanwyck, research director of McCall's; 
Dr. E. L. Deckinger, vice president and media director of Grey Advertising, 
moderator; W. Bruce McEwen, vice president of C. E. Hooper, Inc.; Dr, 
Sydney Roslow, president of The Pulse, Inc., and Mrs. Deckinger. Hidden 
by the speaker's stand is Allen V. Jay, manager of New York office of 


Videodex, Inc. 


than a larger one, depending on your 
product and market.” His main warn- 
ing to buyers was—If he can help it, 
a buyer should never believe anything 
he sees in anybody’s rating report, 
until he has seen it twice. 


Pay-TV and Research 


In regard to toll television, the 
need for rating services was ques- 
tioned, once the “turnstile” count, 
provided by punch cards, punched 
tape, and phone bills is available. The 
experts said that research would be 
needed more than ever, since errors 
would be more costly. Pulse president, 
Dr. Sydney Roslow, opined that if 
toll television does come, it will carry 
advertising, and “we shall see even 
more research.” 

Nielsen’s T. Rodney Shearer stated 
that sample size and method of ob- 
taining sample, “questions we are 
invariably asked,” are relatively un- 
important for two reasons. First, if 
the information obtained is inaccu- 
rate, the size of sample makes no 
difference. Second, he said, regardless 
of size, whether or not the sample 
is truly representative is the most 
important consideration. Mr. Shearer 
stated that the first thing an agency 
should ask is how a service verifies 
the accuracy of the information it 


provides. 

When asked what could be done 
to prevent the widespread station 
practice of quoting only their most 
favorable ratings to buyers, Hooper's 
W. Bruce McEwen said that the indi- 
vidual time buyer could not be 
expected to be a research expert. 
However, he said, agency research 
directors should take a stand and 
assert their leadership in demanding 
specific figures from specific weeks, 
in order to insure that stations are 
stacked up against each other on a 
truly fair basis. 

Edward Hynes, Jr., president of 
Trendex, was asked why that service 
selected the particular 15 cities it 
uses for its surveys. Mr. Hynes 
stressed that Trendex does not attempt 
to give programs national ratings 
Trendex provides immediate com 
parative program popularity only, he 
said. “But we do give a good geo 
graphic spread across the country— 
from the East Coast to Denver,” he 
added. Mr. Hynes explained that the 
reason Trendex does not survey cities 
west of Denver is that the service 
gives all networks an even chance. 
Cable facilities west of Denver permit 
only two simultaneous network shows 
to reach the West Coast at any one 
time. ' 
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Value to advertisers 
of federal statistics group 


It is my belief that many members 
'of the advertising business do not 
know of the Federal Statistical Users 
Conference, or are apathetic to its 
objectives and working procedures. 
Certainly, it is the responsibility of 
the advertiser and his agency’s mar- 
keting department to influence the 
Conference to obtain better Federal 
statistics for the advertising industry 
and mass media. 

The lack of any noticeable repre- 
sentation from the advertising indus- 
try was quite evident at the recent 
Federal Statistics Users Conference 
annual meeting at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington. 

The purpose of the Conference is 
to encourage the development of 
sour? and adequate Federal statisti- 
cal programs of optimum usefulness 
at minimum expense. Membership 
classes have been provided to repre- 
sent business, farm, labor, and non- 
profit institutional or organizational 
groups. It is the objective of the 
Conference to weld together these 
groups to produce counsel and guid- 
ance on an integrated Federal sta- 
tistical program, and therefore make 
a major contribution to the economic 
stability and growth to the American 
economy. However, this non-profit, 
non-governmental organization can- 
not, in my opinion, cope with the 
magnitude of the problems without 
widespread help from industry, labor, 
farming, and professional representa- 
tion. 


Opportunities from Membership 


Membership in the Conference 
implies neither indorsement nor op- 
position to any specific statistical 
program. Rather, membership pro- 
vides opportunity for the intelligent 
guidance of Federal statistics; sta- 
tistics which will meet the needs of 
today and provide for our future 
requirements. 

In working with and through 
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various Government bodies or Federal 
agencies, particularly Senate and 
House committees, the Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, 
Health, Welfare and Education, mem- 
bers of the Conference have an 
opportunity to learn what is going on 
in the area of Federal statistics; to 
criticize statistical programs; to 
recommend new programs; and to 
understand better various points of 
view of the major segments of society. 


In many respects, these are not oppor- 


tunities, but obligations of business, 
farm, labor, and professional interests 
to the general welfare of our free 
country. 


Initial Meeting 


The initial organization meeting 
was held in Washington, D. C. in 
November of 1956, with 60-odd 
charter members. As of October 2, 
1957, the Conference had 130 paid 
members. During the past year, by- 
laws have been developed and 
adopted. Plans, programs, and proj- 
ects have been outlined, and one 
might say that the Conference is now 
a “going concern,” though limited 
in financial strength and scope of 
operations. 

A list of some of the topics dis- 
cussed at the meeting will serve to 
indicate the scope of the organiza- 
tion’s activities: 

An Integrated Federal Statistics 

Program 

Construction Statistics 

1958 Economic Census 

1960 Census of Population 

Statistical Programs of Inter- 

national Interests 

Timeliness of Federal Statistics 

Indicators of Current Business 

Activity 

Deficiencies in Federal Statistics 

Budgets for Federal Statistics 

Comparability of Statistics over 

Periods of Time 
Quality of Federal Statistics 


y 
Dr. H. P. Alspaugh 


The contribution this new organi- 
zation will make is unknown. How- 
ever, without much wider membership 
from business, labor, farm, and non- 
profit organizations; increased finan- 
cial income; and group participation 
in meetings and programs, the Con- 
ference cannot, and will not become 
a major influence on the Federal 
statistical programs. 


Membership Fees 


The Conference is dependent upon 
membership fees of $100 a year to 
finance a permanent staff director, 
office personnel, and operating costs, 
such as rent, supplies, and mailing 
expenses. The Board of Trustees of 
the Conference has indicated a mini- 
mum membership of 800 will be 
required to support the planned pro- 
gram. Further information, copy of 
the by-laws, membership list, and 
other detail may be obtained by 
writing to: 

Federal Statistics Users Conference 

1420 New York Avenue, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 

The concept, the purpose, and 
operating procedures of this organi- 
zation may appear idealistic to some, 
but in a society as complex as ours, 
facts, the right facts, adequate facts, 
non-biased facts are so essential to 
the management of private compa- 
nies, as well as the management of 
government, that the idea of F.S.U.C. 
should be given an opportunity to 
produce results. Adequate member- 
ship, financial income, and a capable 
executive director are the pressing 
problems at the moment. Get the 
information and formulate your de- 
cision on membership! Vote for or 
against, but do not be apathetic! 





Dr. Alspaugh is Mepia/scope’s mar- 
keting consultant. He is also editorial 
director of Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice, Inc, 
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Argosy is another magazine that has initiated regional 
offerings this year. There are two sectional editions of 
Argosy, Western and Eastern, each guaranteeing a cir- 
culation of 300,000. The Western edition covers seven 
states and the territories of Hawaii and Alaska. The 
Eastern edition covers 12 Northeastern states, from 
Maine to Virginia, and includes the District of Columbia. 
Argosy has no restrictions on who can buy what. Any 
advertiser can take any one of five possible combinations 
of the Eastern, Western, and regular edition which 
covers total national circulation. Or any one regional 
edition by itself. Like many of the other magazines that 
have only started sectional editions this year, Argosy had 
not yet had enough experience with it to give any 
concrete results. 


Curtis Publications 


Three Curtis publications, Holiday, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and Ladies’ Home Journal, have had their 
sectional editions for about one year, the Post having 
started in the summer of 1956, the Journal in the fall 
of 1956, and Holiday in January of 1957. All three have 
the all or nothing at all restriction. This does not mean 
that one advertiser cannot run different advertisements 
for different products in the various regional editions. 
But if he does, the advertisements must be identical in 
size, and if in color, the same inks must be used. An 
example is Best Foods, who have placed an advertisement 
for Hellmann’s mayonnaise in one section of Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and a Best Mayonnaise advertisement in 
another for the same issue. Should an advertiser wish 
to take advantage of this service, copy for both advertise- 
ments must be in Philadelphia on or before closing dates. 
The Post offers three geographical splits. Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Holiday each offer two regional editions. In 
the case of these three magazines, it would be practical 
for only national advertisers to use their service, since 
distributors with regional business only cannot buy into 
one section. Curtis officials find that advertiser use of 
their geographic editions is increasing as more of them 
learn of the value and flexibility of these editions in 
meeting special selling requirements. 

Esquire has accepted regional advertisers for the last 
three years. However, it has been only since October 
1957, that national advertisers, too, who want to con- 
centrate their messages in specific areas of the country. 
have been permitted to buy just one regional edition. 
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REGIONAL AND SECTIONAL EDITIONS OFFEh 


Here are brief descriptions of the regional service offered to advertisers by 
a growing number of national consumer magazines. The first part of this report 
appeared in our November issue. The growing trend, and the service offered 
by Sports Illustrated and McCall’s were treated in this previous installment. 














Esquire has Eastern, Western, and International editions 
besides its regular edition. Esquire’s assistant advertising 
manager in charge of regional editions, Norman Aron. 
son, says that the change in policy, permitting national 
advertisers to buy into regional editions, was caused 
by advertiser demand. He feels that this service is “filling 
a real need of advertisers.” He said that the use of 
regional editions had grown up quite well over the last 
three years without any special pitches or promotion. 
“If the advertisers asked for it, they could have it,” he 
said. Carstairs, for example, uses regional editions of 















































Esquire for its local brands. Effective with its March, ; 
1958 issue, Esquire’s circulation guarantee for its Eastern 
regional edition will be increased from 200,000 to 250,000, 
Mr. Aronson says that Esquire now carries mor 
regional advertising for resorts in Florida and the 
Caribbean area than any other magazine. This adver- A 
tising is carried in the Eastern edition only. He esti- . 
mated that approximately 12 per cent of Esquire’s total § © 
advertising pages are devoted to regional advertising § " 
True also offers “flexibility to parallel your market” § “ 
This regional service has been in effect since fall of 1956 § “ 
True offers Eastern, Midwest, and West-of-the-Rockies a 
editions, plus any combination of these. True has m™ ~ 
barriers. Any advertiser, no matter what his distribution § © 
area can buy any one section, or all. But there are mini . 
mum space sizes. : 
John E. Miller, True’s advertising manager, when 
asked what he thought led to True’s introduction of this ™ 
service, replied: “Pinpointing markets for more profit ™ 
is the order of the day for most advertisers.” He said w 
that for True, the best area so far is the West Coat, — 
because there are not so many different magazines to N 
absorb the advertising dollar in that section of the 
country. “More manufacturers out there seem to have 
limited distribution,” he said. True’s West-of-the-Rockies M 
edition covers seven Western states, plus Alaska an ™ 
Hawaii, with a rate base of 450,000. The Eastern edition Ce 
covers 12 Northeastern states from Maine to Virginia Ne 
plus the District of Columbia. The Midwest edition im Dr 
cludes every one of the remaining states and Canada. Ce 
The New Yorker, one of the pioneers in regional at W 
vertising, started publishing in February 1925, and four | 
years later, in October, 1929, started turning out its City ad 
edition. Only those advertisers who have regional distri | 
bution are permitted to buy one section. National § sy 
advertisers must buy total circulation, except in speci § wil 
distribution situations. edi 
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Twenty-five nationally known department stores, among 
them I. Magnin & Co., in Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and Neiman-Marcus Co., with stores in Dallas and 
Houston, use The New Yorker’s total circulation. In 
most cases, just the mail-order business of these houses 
covers the cost of the advertisement. And when native 
New Yorkers visit the city in question, and shop in one 


of these stores, advertising is additionally profitable. 


The New Yorker's two editions are the City edition, 
with a circulation of 106,789, and the Out-of-Town 
edition with a circulation of 323,142. The City edition 
covers an area extending from Ocean County, New Jersey, 
to Duchess in New York, and to Middlesex and Litchfield 
Counties in Connecticut. Douglass W. Lawder, The New 
Yorker's national advertising manager, said that of a 
total of 2,905 pages of advertising printed by The New 
Yorker from January 1957, through September 14 of 
this year, 298 pages were restricted to the City edition, 
or roughly ten per cent of total advertising space sold 


this year. 


Another pioneer in the field of regional editions is 
Woman's Day. Woman’s Day offers seven separate edi- 
tions in which any advertiser can place his message. He 


can buy one, or any combination of the seven editions, 


no matter what his actual area of distribution. The 


unique thing about Woman’s Day is that this same policy 
went into effect, in all seven editions, the first day 
Woman’s Day began publishing in October 1937. The 
same number of pages appears in every edition of a 
given issue, editorial insertions making up for differences 
in numbers of advertising pages. Examples of how ad- 
vertisers use Woman's Day follows: 

The New York Times uses the Metropolitan edition 
only, which covers New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. Among advertisers with nation-wide distribution 
who use sections of Woman’s Day are Hotpoint, who uses 
only the Southern edition, and Scott Paper, who uses 
New England, Metropolitan, Atlantic and Southern edi- 
lions. 

Other brands are Flako which buys the New England, 
Metropolitan and Atlantic editions, Hellmann’s Mayon- 
naise, using New England, Metropolitan, Atlantic and 
Central editions, and Doyle Packing Co., appearing in 
New England, Metropolitan and Atlantic editions. Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale uses the Southern edition only. Using the 
Central West edition is Carl Henry Shoes, and Marathon 
Waxtex buys the Central, Central West and West editions. 

Listed here are only a few of the more than 120 
advertisers who use Woman’s Day regional editions. 

Family Circle is in a class by itself. The first of the 
supermarket magazines, it started in September of 1932 
with two editions, both for the Safeway grocery chain. One 
edition covered New York City, Baltimore, and the Rich- 
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mond area. Just before World War II, Family Circle had 
six editions. Two of these were the same as above. Then 
there was one for the Pacific Coast, an edition for the 
Midwest, another in Cleveland alone for Fisher Brothers, 
and one for American Stores in the Middle Atlantic 
region. 

Family Circle was sold for the first time in 1946. By 
1949 it was being audited by ABC. By 1950, Family 
Circle was printing 15 different regional editions. Since 
1953, Family Circle guaranteed circulation has been 
4 million, all of which are single-copy sales. There are 
no subscriptions. 

Today, in its 15 editions, Family Circle advertising is 
no longer confined to grocery items, but includes anything 
bought by women for themselves, for their men, and for 
their children. 

An advertiser interested in regional coverage may 
purchase any one or more editions of the 15 offered by 
Family Circle, with the exception of Canadian circulation. 
The reason for this exception is a Canadian tax on “special 
editions” that makes it unprofitable to offer this circu- 
lation by itself. 

Family Circle’s advertising revenue has grown from 
$4,500,000 in 1950 to more than $10,000,000 in 1956. 
Officials trace this growth to early recognition and antici- 
pation of regional marketing’s importance, and to the 
fact that it has been possible from the beginning for 
Family Circle’s advertisers to get the full benefits of 
magazine advertising in their own marketing areas. 

TV Guide's first issue as a national magazine, which 
appeared April, 1953, included ten regional editions with 
a circulation of 1,500,000. Today, TV Guide prints 50 
different editions with a guaranteed circulation of 
5,300,000. The magazine allows any advertiser to buy 
any one edition or any combination of editions that fits 
his marketing problem. Use of TV Guide’s regional edi- 
tions is not confined to advertisers with regional distri- 
bution only. Guide spokesmen are willing to give spot 
radio and television competition some of the credit for 
the recent increase in the number of national magazines 
offering regional editions. They also point to Guide’s own 
rapid growth and success in this field, together with the 
fact that it used this concept as early as 1953, as a factor. 
In a typical recent issue, regional advertising accounted 


for approximately 35 per cent of total space sold. 


Farm Journal 


In November 1952, Farm Journal started publishing 
three separate regional editions, but this was primarily 
for editorial purposes. Articles of interest to the particular 
regions in question could be added to its own edition. 
Advertisers, then, had to buy total circulation, though 
they could use different copy in each edition. But in 
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September 1953 this restriction was relaxed, and adver- 
tisers were permitted to buy either the Western edition These are a Central, and Eastern, a Southern, and 4 
only, or a combination of the Central-East and Southern Western edition. With the introduction of the fou 
editions only. The Central-East was one edition. In April regional editions, restrictions were abolished and now 
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any advertiser can buy any one edition. Discounts make 
the purchase of two or more of the editions a better 
cost-per-thousand bargain than the purchase of only one. 

All four editions together are equivalent to Farm 
Journal’s present total circulation of 3,400,000. 

The Elks magazine has published three sectional edi- 
tions since 1954; but Elks does not push it. The sectional 
offerings are not even mentioned on the regular rate 
card. or in its Standard Rate & Data Service listing. 
The service is merely for the convenience of advertisers 
who ask for it. In the May 1957 issue, Elks had an 
unusually heavy concentration of regional advertising. 
Schenley bought two columns in Elks’ Eastern edition. 
Melrose, another liquor account, took one-half column. 
Northern Pacific Railroad took a full column in both 
the Eastern and Central editions. Another liquor dis- 
tributor, Echo Springs, bought one-half columns in both 
the Central and Western editions of the May 1957 issue. 

* * * 

Next month Media/scope will present the final part of this 

three-part study. * 








Yes... you can take it with you 


... Media/scope, of course . . . and wherever 
you go, just as long as it’s yours. 


And you will take it with you... Media/scope, 
of course . . . once you’ve gone through a 
single copy, that is, if it’s yours. For it doesn’t 
take long for men in media, and women, too 
—yes, for anyone from the bewildered neo- 
phite to the confident old-timer to recognize 
Media/scope’s editorial excellence, the wealth 
and variety of the media knowledge it con- 
tains. 


But you can’t take it with you... Media/scope, 
of course ... if it isn’t yours. If it belongs to 
the Boss. It it’s routed to you by your depart- 
ment head. Even if it belongs to a ‘buddy’ 
working beside you or in the office next door, 
for he will want to take it with him, wherever 
he goes. 


But you can make it yours . . . Media/scope, 
of course . . . by becoming a subscriber: by 
completing and posting the subscription card 
bound between the inside front cover and 
page one of the copy you hold. And, what’s 
more, if you do this now you become a Pre- 
ferred Subscriber, receive a substantial rate 
reduction and, most important, assure your- 
self a personal copy of Media/scope, month 
after month ... YES, and take it with you, 
wherever you go. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING: 


NEW BULLETIN 
OFFERS 42% MORE 
DISPLAY SPACE 


Originated by the Foster and Kleiser Company in Los 
Angeles, the new bulletin has been known by a variety of 
names. In an attempt to standardize the title of the new 
style—variably called “GS” or “Giant Size” facing, “Bleed” 
facing, or “Magna” facing—F & K recently conducted a 
“You Name It” contest in which agency and advertiser 
personnel throughout the country participated. The win- 
ning title was the “Royal.” 





Not a gimmick or a mere face-lifting, this new idea in 
bulletin advertising is the product of years of gradual 
change to meet the needs of the advertiser and to remain 
in step with the times. Not many years ago the standard 
city bulletin copy was placed completely within the frame 
of the bulletin. The bulletin structure itself had one sta- 
tionary location. One of the most singularly important out- 
door innovations to follow was rotating service. By build- 
ing a structure in ‘sections it could be moved from one 
location to another, greatly multiplying readership. As 
time passed, the idea of extending beyond the frame with 
cutouts to achieve greater size and dominance came into 


play. With the increased use of embellished designs, the 
painted bulletin frame took on less and less significance. 
The next logical development was the new Royal, designed 
specifically for the extended use of cutouts and other bul- 
letin embellishments. 

Without a frame, the Royal offers 42 per cent more 
advertising space. Lowering production costs in many 
cases is the newly-devised cutout extension. Now, rather 
than fabricating a separate and complete cutout, the sur- 
face of the new bulletin can be painted to coincide with a 
specifically designed extension. The bulletin still remains 
flexible, however, and can accommodate all types of full 
cutouts when desired. 

In actual size comparison with the regular city bulletin, 
the Royal is 13’8” high, 46’4” long, and has 633 square 
feet of display area. The regular city bulletin is 10414” 
high, 43’ long, and has 446 square feet of display area. 
The Royal thus offers 42 per cent more in square feet of 
display space. » 
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SPOT RADIO RATES DECLINE SLIGHTLY 

















By Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultan 
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INDICES OF SPOT RADIO RATE CHANGES 
January, 1957 rates = 100.00) 


INDICES OF SPOT RADIO RATE CHANGES 
(January, 1957 rates = 100.00) 


MOST EXPENSIVE « ONE MINUTE + ONE TIME MOST EXPENSIVE » ONE HOUR + ONE TIME 


National Stations National Stations 








(50,000 Watts) (50,000 Watts) 
January january january january November January january january january November 
sultant 1947 1952 1956 1957 1957 1947 1952 1956 1957 1957 
Ee ae Fe 98.48 110.89 106.34 100.00 101.37 Re ae 113.62 126.00 108.67 100.00 98.05 
Midwest .......... 98.26 153.53 95.19 100.00 98.17 Midwest ............ 155.04 166.15 108.72 100,00 98.97 
OS ner 100.71 123.2) 100.71 100.00 103.57 sa 123.62 137.73 106.44 100.00 96.93 
Far West —........ 130.30 176.96 118.18 100.00 100.00 Far West .......... 178.48 197.72 143.04 100.00 113.92 



































101.89 130.24 103.91 144.44 110.93 
Regional Stations Regional Stations 
(5,000-10,000 Watts) (5,000-10,000 Watts) 
January january january january November January january January November 
1947 1952 1956 1957 1957 1947 1952 1956 1957 1957 
East ....... 124.19 119.06 102.02 100.00 97.77 peer 126.94 112.30 100.00 100.00 92.20 
Midwest ........ 107.83 123.97 101.61 100.00 97.63 Midwest ............ 125.91 134.86 99.28 100.00 92.62 
South 117.75 138.34 106.85 100.00 102.57 WIN Gitar dts 126.66 137.88 109.99 100.00 99.45 
146.66 137.63 106.06 100.00 COGN 0s ER ns 138.93 106.92 











119.48 129.00 











83.06 98.02 















109.03 
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108.97 





All U.S. Stations 125.56 














Spot Radio times rates—most ex- 
pensive one-hour one-time and one- 
minute one-time—have experienced 
declines in recent years, but since 
January, 1957, they seemed to have 
reached a leveling off place. Five 
years ago, January, 1952, hourly 
tates were 33 per cent higher than 
January, 1957. Minute rates were 26 
per cent higher. From January to 
November, 1957, hourly rates de- 
clined only 2 per cent; minute rates 
dropped only 3 per cent. 
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Using the January, 1957 rates as 
“100” in each of the twelve categories 
shown in the accompanying tables 
(National, Regional and Local Sta- 
tions within the four major geograph- 
ical areas) it is possible to trace the 
identical stations’ rate levels as of 
January, 1947-1952-1956-1957 and 
November, 1957. The index values 
show the percentage changes of the 
time rates in each of these categories, 
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103.78 











102.16 





102.03 


103.49 





100.00 





99.18 








100.00 94.23 








100.00 98.51 


99.72 


100.00 All U.S. Stations 


Source: SRDS Spot Radio Rates and Data, January, 1947, 1952, 1956, 1957 and November, 1957 


on both the hour and minute basis, 
as they relate to the January, 1957 
rates. 


The greatest decline in rates took 
place among the 50,000 watt stations, 
often referred to as the National 
Stations. These stations are located 
in the major cities where television 
has had its greatest growth. During 
this current year, these radio stations’ 
rates have been practically stable. In 
addition, it may be significant that 
the most expensive spot radio time 
periods have changed from the Sun- 
day evening hours to the weekly 
morning and early evening hours 
when most people are going to and 
from work. 


The rate changes for Regional Sta- 
tions (5,000 and 10,000 watts) have 
followed closely the pattern for Na- 
tional Stations. The minute rates 
which are most significant currently, 
show, by geographical areas, a range 
























131.33 103.35 


Local Stations " Local Stations 
(100-250-500-1,000 Watts) (100-250-500-1,000 Watts) 
January january January November January january january january November 
1947 1952 1956 1957 1957 1947 1952 1956 1957 1957 








103.31 107.72 100.00 97.79 


130.07 112.83 98.08 100.00 101.76 Midwest ............ 122.85 103.56 100.00 101.19 
South 110.88 109.95 103.14 100.00 99.51 a ae 124.84 116.97 101.23 100.00 99.06 
94.37 113.38 106.03 100.00 48... i, Far eet. 113.11 104.64 100.00 98.26 














115.07 103.72 100.00 99.25 





126.44 132.68 106.51 100.00 97.82 


of a decline of 2.3 per cent to an 
increase of 2.5 per cent. 


For Local Stations (100, 250, 500 and 
1,000 watts), rate changes have 
moved downward since 1952. The 
amount of the decline has been rela- 
tively less than for the more powerful 
stations. Except for Local Stations in 
the Midwest, where small increases 
were recorded, rates declined slightly 
during 1957. 


In the country as a whole, both hour 
and minute spot radio rate declines 
appear to be leveling off. The rates 
as of January, 1956 were 6.5 per cent 
(hour) and 3.5 per cent (minute) 
higher than January, 1957. During 
the first ten months this year the 
average rates have dropped only 2 
per cent and 3 per cent, respectively. 
In fact, in the most recent months 
there is some evidence of rate in- 
creases. s 
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NEWSPAPER COLOR INCREASES 
READERSHIP OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


Milwaukee Journal study shows vast gain 
for both men and women as color is added. 


One day a store manager of one of 
Milwaukee’s leading chain stores 
paged through his home-delivered 
copy of the Milwaukee Journal, look- 
ing for the store’s advertisement. 
Leaving the house, he hurried to a 
newsstand and purchased three more 
copies of the paper. Then, hastening 
to a telephone, he called his district 
manager. “The Journal is giving us 
the business,” he exclaimed. “They’re 
running only half our ads in color.” 

The story symbolizes the people in 
Milwaukee and within a 15 mile ra- 
dius of the city who were unaware 
that last spring they were taking part 
in a test to determine the advantage 
of color advertising over black-and- 
white. : 

Never before had such an extensive 
effort been made to prove that color 
offers a definite bonus to advertisers, 
and to establish actual data of the 
gain in readership and retention when 
color is used. 


Split Runs of Advertisements 
The Journal has 90 per cent cover- 
age of the Milwaukee area, and 90 
per cent of this circulation is home 
delivered. Each advertisement was 


split-run, with every other paper off © 


the presses running in color and the 
alternate papers with the advertise- 
ment in black-and-white. 

The Journal survey actually con- 
sisted of three separate surveys. The 
day after publication, interviews were 
conducted to determine readership. 
Five days later, interviews were again 
conducted to determine retention. No 
curiosity factor had to be contended 
with, since the Milwaukee Journal is 
one of the largest users of color, and 
its readers are accustomed to seeing 
color advertising. In addition, readers 
were queried to probe the comparable 
effects and response to black-and- 
white and color advertisements. In all, 
3,600 interviews were made, equally 
split between men and women, and 
proportionally divided between those 
receiving color and black-and-white 
advertising. 


Color Increases Readership 


Summary figures for all 25 (na- 
tional and retail) advertisements 
which were split-run show that color 
increased men’s readership by 67 per 
cent, while women’s readership was 
increased by 44 per cent. 

The retention figures are even more 
impressive. Men rated 125 per cent, 
while women earned a 67 per cent 


rating five days after publication. 

In retail categories, men’s reader. 
ship was 33 per cent higher and re 
tention 56 per cent higher than for 
black-and-white; women gained 30 
per cent readership and 49 per cent 
retention. For national advertise 
ments the bonus figures were: men, 
77 per cent readership increases, 143 
per cent gain in retention; women, 5§ 
per cent readership increase, and 7] 
per cent in retention. 

Of the total of all color advertise 
ments specifically aimed at women, 
the color gain was 77 per cent reader 
ship over black-and-white, with a 67 
per cent increase in retention. For 
those advertisements specifically 
aimed at men, 87 per cent readership 
and 133 per cent retention. 

Both men and women are intrigued 
by color. The ten best-read advertise 
ments among women were all in full 
color. Of the ten best-read advertise 
ments among men, seven were in full 
color, one in one color, and two it 
black-and-white. 

Perhaps the conclusion of th 
Journal survey can be summed up ia 
the comment of one reader; “I find 
I’m more strongly attracted to item 
in color and will jot down price and 
store name on my shopping list.” 4 
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Neo full page, full color units. 
men's appeal ads were in- 
cluded in the split run tests. 
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MARKET AND MEDIA DATA: 





EXPENDITURES OF TOP 100 ADVERTISERS 


IN SPOT TELEVISION 


This listing shows estimated expend- 
itures of the top 100 national and 
regional spot television advertisers. 
It is one section of the eighth Tele- 
vision Bureau of Advertising— 
Rorabaugh quarterly report on spot 
TV spending. 

The report covers the third quarter 
of 1957. Total spending is estimated 
at $93,094,000 for the 325 stations re- 
porting. Another section of the report 
shows that more than $57 million of 
this total went for nighttime spots, 
while $26 million was spent for day- 
time, and $9 million for the late night 
period. 

Broken down by spot types, an- 
nouncements accounted for almost 
half of the total spending, or more 
than $41 million. Twenty million 
dollars went into programs, $21 
million into participations, and $9 
million into ID’s. 

According to Norman Cash, TvB 
president, the most notable of product 
categories showing large increases in 
comparing 1957’s third quarter with 
1956, was that of household cleaners, 
cleansers, polishes, and waxes. This 
product classification rose from $592,- 
000 in the third quarter of 1956 to 
$1,099,000, an increase of 85.6 per 
cent in 1957. 

Nine advertisers appeared for the 
first time among the top 100 spot 
spenders. They include Atlantic Re- 
fining, Ex-Lax, General Cigar, Har- 
rison Labs, Kroger, National Brew- 
ing, Regal Pale Brewing, George 
Wiedeman Brewing, and J. B. 
Williams. 

1. Procter & Gamble Co.....$7,306,600 

2. Brown & Williamson 

SN Sil ce 2,982,500 


3. Continental Baking Co... 2,439,600 
4. Colgate-Palmolive Co..... 1,985,300 
5. Carter Products, Ince....... 1,776,000 
6. General Foods Corp....... 1,718,000 
7. Miles Laboratories, Inc... 1,617,000 
8. Sterling Drug, Inc......... 1,479,300 
9. Lever Brothers Co........... 1,290,600 
10. Warner-Lambert 

> 1,079,500 


ll. Adell Chemical Co......... 1,076,800 
12. Morris, Philip, & Co....... 1,045,500 
13. Bulova Watch Co.......... 1,003,000 
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14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 


National Biscuit Co......... 
International Latex 
See 
Bristol-Myers Co............. 
Hall, Robert, Clothes... 
Anheuser-Busch, Ince....... 
Ford Motor Co................. 
Nehi Corp. /Bottlers........ 
Liggett & Myers 

» Ay E 
Antell, Charles, Inc....... 
Coca-Cola Co./Bottlers.. 
OS > Sara 
ET 5 ee 
Schlitz, Jos. E., Brew. 
Oe ED aD te Eee Freee 
Food Mfgrs., Inc............. 
American Home 
ES 
Pepsi Cola Co. /Bottlers.. 
Falstaff Brewing Corp... 
Esso Standard Oil Co..... 
Nestle Co., Ine................. 
Block Drug Co................. 
Hamm, Theo., Brewing 
_ (SERS rear eee eee 
Reynolds, R. J., 


Ballantine, P., & Sons.... 
Folger, J. A., & Co......... 
American Tobacco Co..... 
Pabst Brewing Co........... 
Phillips Petroleum Co... 
Wrigley, William, Jr., 
0 RR Ae 
Standard Oil Co. of 
SS aS ee ree 


. Burgermeister Brew. 


ES ESN ne 


44. Piel Bros., Inc................. 


50. 
51. 


52. 


53. 
. Corn Products Refining 


55. 


s  — ) ae 
. Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc... 
. Beech-Nut Life Savers, 


ES Li ae ee ee 


. American Chicle Co....... 
. U. S. Borax & Chem. 


2 AE cae gah 
Marathon Corp............... 
Ritchie, Harold F., 

BG icsebe eh ee 
Wesson Oil & Snow 

ERASE aR RSP rere 
Kellogg Company............ 


Cbs sidscsh acts anise ania 
National Dairy Prodvcts 


992,500 
941,300 
936,900 
856,900 
853,100 
834,700 


819,000 
809,900 
771,200 
762,600 
740,800 


707,300 
654,500 


648,900 
601,300 
600,100 
591,900 
558,900 
523,000 


512,600 


505,000 
499,300 
483,100 
466,500 
465,600 
450,100 


449,600 
444,100 
440,700 
435,600 
427,900 
408,700 


407,800 
397,700 


389,000 
387,100 


369,600 
367,000 


3S 


62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 
eS URS Oe: ee ; 
67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


72. 


. Factor, Max, & Co......... 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


Seven-Up Co. /Bottlers.... 
Lorillard, P., & Co...... 
Williams, J. B., Co...... 
Associated Products, 
BO it ae! 7 
Rayco Mfg. Co................. 
Pepper, Dr., Co./Bot- 
RE EE See VIR 
Standard Brands, Ince..... 
American Bakeries Co... 


Carling Brewing Co., 
pS OL SIRE 
Avon Products, Ince......... 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co..... 
National Brewing Co..... 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
pL BOR 
Wiedemann, George, 
Brewing 


. General Mills, Ine....... 
. General Motors Corp..... 
. Best Foods, Ine............ 

. Atlantic Refining Co..... 
. Armstrong Rubber Co... 
. Wilson & Co., Ine............. 
. Great A&P Tea Co....... 
. Safeway Stores, Inc......... 
. Regal Pale Brewing Co. 
. Curley, Robert, Ltd....... 

. Paxton & Gallagher Co. 
. General Cigar Co.......... 
. Seager, Helaine, Co....... 
. Chesebrough-Ponds, 


| plat ale is eee bet aia 


. Harrison Labs............. a 
. Sealy Mattress Co./Dirs 
. Duncan Coffee Co...... 

. Langendorf United 


I ss vsesict stains ces 


: Bea, Bees... : 


94, 
95. 
96. 


100. 


"AREA 
93. 


Reily, Wm. B., & Co., 
OE DLA oe eA er 
gk eae nea ae 
Maybelline Co................. 
Curtis, Helene, Indus- 
tries 


a a ee 
98. 
99. Liebmann Breweries, 


Ralston-Purina Co........... 


| Sona Pate street ta 
Interstate Bakeries.......... 


361,000 
351,100 
350,000 
345,900 
343,500 


342,100 
329,900 


328,300 
318,400 
310,400 
297,800 


294,500 
293,900 
283,700 
282,000 


281,300 


251,000 
249,000 
242,300 
242,000 
241,800 
240,500 
238,600 
223,000 
218,200 
215,900 
215,700 
215,300 
215,200 
211,700 


210,500 
210,000 
204,800 
203,700 


201,000 
199,500 
198,200 


196,200 
193,400 
191,000 


188,800 
188,000 
185,400 


183,800 
182,800 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH: 





‘, ITAN NEWSPAPER 
MARKETS” 


“Metropolitan Newspaper Markets,” 
a 73-page, two-year study by Rich- 
mond Newspapers, Inc., makes a sur- 
vey of 381 daily newspapers published 
in 172 metropolitan areas of the U. S. 
with a total circulation of more than 
43 million. The study shows that these 
papers are read in two-thirds of the 
nation’s households. It questions the 
measurement of newspaper markets 
by the usual definition of “metropoli- 
tan area.” Pointing out that the stand- 
ard metropolitan area contains 791 
square miles, covers 68,740 house- 
holds, and retail sales of $260,400,000 
a year, the survey says that the zone 
of influence of the metropolitan daily 
covers 4,930 square miles, includes 
more than 131,000 households, and 
retail sales of $415,600,000. This 
“zone of influence” is defined as any 
area in which a newspaper has 20 per 
cent or more coverage. 

The report takes account of dupli- 
cation, saying that the dailies studied 
are regularly read in 31,448,800 
households, approximately two thirds 
of the country’s total. It further states 
that 83 per cent of the nation’s total 
number of counties, or 2,544 counties, 
are within the “zone of influence” of 
the 381 papers studied. 

The survey includes a map of each 
state, showing the zone of influence 
for each metropolitan daily group, 
plus a table showing number of house- 
holds, counties, and retail sales in 
each zone. The individual papers are 
listed with their circulation and an 
estimate of unduplicated households 
reached by each daily group. 

This study was in charge of Alan 
S. Donnahoe, vice president for re- 


search and marketing of Richmond 
Times-Dispatch and The Richmond 
News Leader. 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
AND RATE TRENDS 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers makes a continuing effort to 
publish useful media studies of value 
to advertisers. Over recent years it 
has produced several, one on maga- 
zine circulation and rate trends, and 
several on newspapers. These latter 
reports, issued by the A.N.A. News- 
paper Service Committee headed by 
Anton W. Bondy of Lever Brothers, 
have covered the circulation and rate 
trends of daily newspapers; a collec- 
tion of the local rate cards of 1,500 
daily and Sunday papers; and a re- 
port on the positioning of national 
advertisements in newspapers. 

Latest report is entitled, “Sunday 
Newspaper Circulation and Rate 
Trends.” It is divided into three 
parts. The first part provides informa- 
tion in the form of averages for each 
of the years 1954-57 for Sunday news- 
papers in seven circulation-size groups 
and in total. The second portion pre- 
sents circulation and rate figures for 
1946, 1950 and each of the years 
1953-57 individually for the 179 Sun- 
day newspapers with 50,000 or more 
circulation. The third part of the re- 
port shows trends in circulation and 
rates for these same years for each 
of six Sunday magazine groups and 
two Sunday comic groups. The fig- 
ures used in the report were assembled 
by Standard Rate & Data Service in 
accordance with the committee’s spec- 
ifications. If the response is favorable 
to this latest report, it is planned by 
the committee to continue the study 
in future years. 8 





CUE MAGAZINE 


According to the publisher’s esti- 
mate, Cue Magazine’s circulation hit 
an all-time high with the Sept. 28 
issue, net paid being 119,000. Cue 
raised its newsstand cover price from 
20 to 25 cents in April 1957. 


a4 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

Good Housekeeping announces that 
its October issue carried $2,649,752 
of advertising. This exceeds by $300,- 
000 the advertising revenue of any 
previous issue in the magazine’s his- 
tory. 





NEW ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
Wally Clark’s Motor Memos, a new 
automotive column, was started jp 
November in a list of west coast news. 
papers. At its inception, Motor Memos 
already has a total circulation of 
2,410,295 distributed along the Pacific 
Coast. It will appear as a regular fea. 
ture in the San Francisco Examiner, 
Oakland Tribune, Los Angeles Times, 










Motor Memos « Box 3483, San Francisco 19 


FOR YEARS, MY CONSTANT COMPANION has been my trusty Rit 
FIELD credit card, qqeering me friendly helpful Servier 
dependable products. Then RICHFIELD BORON GAS@ 
was announced! With the very first tankful my car felt 
the engine ran smoother—never puffed and grunted and st; 
oS a ae ine could make so much 
until I talked to RICHFIELD scientists and found out 
Seems t Boron is a ic, high-energy ele- -@ 
ment used in the beg most advanced 
rocket and missile fuels. RICHFIELD) BORON 
GASOLINE is the West's first and only Boron 
motor fuel. Makes your car really smooth...no 
knocking... what power! 7 


TO LOS ANGELES on ten gallons of gas! 
new hat. It all started when I boasted to my nem 
ileage I get from my MORRIS 1000. “Those 
miles to the gallon are advertising 
told me. “And I'm willing to bet a new hat on it. WO 
out 10 gallons of Mr. Richfield’s best 
wives and 4 suitcases. Eight hours and 404 miles later we 
into a Los Angeles filling 


have a new hat and my heighbay 


utors, Ltd., 2655 Shattuck 
3068 Broadway, Oakland; 2679 
Walnut Creek. 




































new simplified electronic garage door opener. This is living! 
no strain, no bother, no rain-ruined clothes, m rage doors 
for me, and just as safely closed when 1 Srive away. 

wife will be safe, and have the con- 
venience and luxury of a millionaire. With 
normal i Nation ¢ U rice is 
only $199.95, and PACKARD BELL has 
arranged simple financing...as low as noth- 
ing down, $10 monthly brings you this new 
convenience and safety. For free literature, 
send a postcard to me, Wally Clark. 


YOUR CAR MAY BE A FAITHFUL FRIEND, 
do imitations of Old Faithful geyser, 
wrong with its cooling system. All i i 
of MAC’S COOLING SYSTEM CLEANSER 
cleans out all types of clogging material like 
, too! Mac's has an amazing single-flush 
Pour a can in the radiator, run the motor awhile, 
flush it out— just that simple! Then to keep it 
add a can of MAC'S “NO. 13” 
one whole year. MAC'S is absol 
anteed to do the job and do it ri 
our service station for MAC’S—te 
ally sent you. 










































RAPPED FOR HIS “RAP"— My son's friend, Pete, proudly 

his stock muffler with a “straight pipe.” Unfortunately 

“neat rap” violated the oott-aciee eodggere and Pete took the 
r fer 


that gives “straight pipe” performance, plus a 

wiet tone, is the FENTON HUSH-TONE MUF- 

LER, especially engineered to the specifications 
of your car. Pete’s new HUSH-TONE costs less 
than the fine he paid, and it's guaranteed in writ- 
ing for the life of his car! In San Di your 
FENTON dealers are Harry's Auto Supply, 10th 
and Market, and Ace Auto Supply, 2104 National. 


WHEN YOU FIND A USED CAR that looks like new, runs like net 
the price is right, how do you know it won't cost a fortune® 
pairs as soon as you leave the lot? Frankly, you don’t... 
car is absolutely guaranteed perfect in writing by a hi 
sponsible and financially reliable 

, .& company is NATIONAL BONDED, 
tracts with leading new car dealers to 
their customers a whole year of trouble-fi 
ing. When you buy a NATIONAL RBG 
used car you know it has been thoroughly 
by certified experts and won't cost you a 
repairs for one entire year —4 times better 
a new-car guarantee! 

Copyright 1957 — The Clerk Co 
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Seattle Post Intelligencer, Tacom 
News Tribune, San Jose Mercury 
News, Stockton Record, Spokane 
Chronicle & Spokesman Review, Sa 
Diego Union-Tribune, San Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram, Bakersfield Califor 
nian, Sacramento Bee, Fresno Bee, 
Long Beach Independent & Press 
Telegram and the Portland Oregoniat. 
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‘Good media buying begets good media selling... 
and vice versa”, 


says Arthur Dermody, Director of Media, Kelly, Nason, Inc., New York 





This was the rather provocative opening un- 
corked by Mr. Dermody when a field reporter 
interviewed him in Standard Rate’s continuing 
study of advertiser and agency buying practices. 
Mr. Dermody explained his opening gambit as 
follows: 


“There is much better understanding between 
media seller and media buyer today. I have seen 
it develop in the post-war years. But there’s still 
room for improvement on both sides of the fence. 


“Here and there you still find a media buyer who 
bluffs his way through an interview without hav- 
ing determined beforehand what the real needs 
of the account are. He is able to give little infor- 
mation, leaving the salesman powerless to relate 
the client’s objectives to his medium. 

“Such a buyer can’t very well recognize anything 
useable in the best media promotion that comes 
his way, like that in so many of the good Service- 
Ads in Standard Rate itself. A medium’s promo- 
tional material can be packed full of useful in- 
formation, but it wouldn’t find much use in the 
hands of a buyer who isn’t thoroughly informed 
of his client’s aims. 
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“On the other hand, there are still some media 
representatives who make calls unprepared. And, 
a few fall down miserably on their promises to 
get wanted information even when they are 
asked specifically. 


“Sure, sometimes the buyer’s request for data 
may seem somewhat unreasonable, but like all 
buyer-seller relations, there are ways to work out 
mutual problems together. I find that one answer 
that helps the salesman on his job of providing 
information lies in making the fullest use of 
SRDS. There, the media owners have an oppor- 
tunity to add information to the rates and data 
already carried in the listings and in the market 
maps and figures preceding each state. With this 
additional information immediately available, 
time is saved, a better job is done by all con- 
cerned and there is bound to be less annoyance 
on both sides. Furthermore, I should think that 
this arrangement would give the salesman more 
time to do the important parts of servicing 
accounts and to work on his main job of devel- 


oping new business.” (continued on following page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 





Tremendous user traffic in SRDS benefits from 
Service-Ads ... and good Service-Ads stimulate user traffic! 


Mr. Dermody’s well-made point that “with this additional 
information immediately available, time is saved, a better 
job is done by all concerned . . .” is amply borne out by the 
evidence of the tremendous usage of Standard Rate & Data 
Service by agency men as well as advertisers. For instance, 
some time ago Standard Rate arranged with some agencies 
to have them keep a diary record of the use of particular 
Standard Rate books for 30-day periods. The results were 
extremely interesting. In one month, five men in a big 
Chicago agency referred to Spot TELEVISION RATES & DATA 
197 times. During that same period two other men in the 
same agency used BUSINESS PUBLICATION RaTEs & Data 162 
times. The Chief Time Buyer and his two assistants in a 
Chicago agency used Spot Rapio RATES & Data 939 times 
in this 30-day period! 


This “diary” record of the number of times SRDS is referred 
to has been supplemented by studies made by National 
Analysts, Inc., which is a subsidiary of Curtis Publishing Co. 
They sent men out to interview executives in a number of 
advertising agencies to find out what they could about their 
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howt the United States and 


Teasy for prospects bo fied authored dealers of nationally 
prostate dd seein. 


avthonaed deaters cask mon national advertising. hele butkd 


route cates thrcsaghs abvertatng. 


DE MARK SERVICE 
lexibility without difficulty in 
rates, billing and handling! 


jected to meet your morketing plans. 
teres closing durmg the comtractasl year. 


use of Standard Rate. These interviews were confined as 
much as possible to agency executives outside of the media 
department where the manner and extent of use of Standard 
Rate is well-known. Here are some of the uses of Standard 
Rate as reported by the executives interviewed: 


. to make media comparisons” 
. to work out changes on an existing program or recommended 
program” ‘ 
. to do preliminary planning on markets or media before calling in 
representatives” 
“...to build media schedules or lists” 
“... to analyze new media not previously used” 
“... to seek information on new markets for existing schedules and 
accounts” 
“... to work out supplemental campaigns to support the basic effort” 
“... to check closing dates” 
“...to look up the names, addresses or phone numbers of media 
representatives” 
“...to prepare in advance for anticipated discussions on media” 
“... to corroborate and support recommendations presented in agency- 
client meetings” 
“ .,. to work up new prospective campaigns for new accounts” 


of Telephone Directories 
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Harried and hurried advertising 
men here get a quick round-up 

of the special values offered by 
WCUE of Akron, Ohio. 
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Mark Service in the YELLOW PAGES of Telephone 


Directories uses this SRDS insert to give buyers of media 


run-down of the major advantages offered by the 


Service, and coverage by geographical areas and 
population groups. 
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Broad-base mail surveys support these 
findings conclusively. 


A poll of members of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Assn., reveals that over 95% of the agency men belonging 
to the Association are users of Standard Rate and that over 
75% of advertiser members use it. Another nation-wide sur- 
vey of 1,274 time buyers named in SPONSOR’s “Time 




















% Buyers of the U.S.” was particularly illuminating in this 

dia respect. Among agency people who regularly participate in 

are the selection of radio stations, 94.5% use SRDS and this 

ard percentage goes as high as 98.8% in the key-buying centers Sadan ce ae a 
of New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles-San Francisco. A 
similar pattern of use is disclosed among regular buyers of pep ne aimee SY 

ded TV time where the nation-wide figure for regular users of <—h ndraann sh conepy dao 
SRDS is 93.6% and the top “key-buying center” figure is 

he 96.8% using STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE. 


Naturally, as Mr. Dermody pointed out, the fact that media 
owners provide information in addition to the rates and data 
and already carried in the listings and in market maps and figures 
preceding the states, has undoubtedly done much to develop 
this widespread usage of SRDS publications. Hundreds of 
field interviews like the call made on Mr. Dermody have 
demonstrated the values that agency and advertiser execu- 
tives find in Service-Ads when they are using Standard Rate 
ney: to select markets or media. Of the many useful Service-Ads 
found each month in SRDS, a few are reproduced on these 
pages and following page. (continued on following page) 
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AAIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND 
VENTILATING capsulates its major values 
for users of SRDS. 
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Capper Publications uses these two 
Service-Ads to give buyers of media 
some of the salient points about the 
KANSAS FARMER and the 
MISSOURI RURALIST. 





Busy buyers of TV time > 
get this clear picture of KCRA-TV 
when they're buying in the 
pages of SRDS. 
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(continued from the preceding page) 





Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and advertisers buy space and time 








<q this full page by the 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER flags the 
buyer of media near the California 
market data in Newspaper Rates 
& Data—follows it up with this 
newspaper's special values in an ad 
adjacent to its listing. 
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SRDS Estimates of Consumer Markets 
STATE, COUNTY. CITY, METROPOLITAN AREA DATA 
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SRDS Service Salesmen can help you fit your own 
promotion to the media-buying pattern 


For eleven years Standard Rate’s Service Salesmen 
have had continuous access to the field reports of 
interviews with people in agency and advertiser 
organizations who participate in the media-buying 
function. Each SRDS representative possesses a 
considerable storehouse of practical and highly use- 
able information on the things that influence buy- 
ing decisions and the kinds of information that help 
form decisions—whether in the preliminary, inter- 
mediate or final stages of media selection. The 
SRDS man who calls on you will be very happy to 


sit down with you and review your own sales and 
sales promotion objectives. He can cull from his 
own analysis of the SRDS research and from his 
working relationship with many other media own- 
ers, the most pertinent information and ideas that 
will help you present the special values of your 
medium in terms that buyers can use to their advan- 
tage ... and most assuredly to yours. 


If you’d like specific information applicable to your 
own promotional approach in advance of the next 
SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to Albert W 
Moss, Executive Vice President, Standard Rate & 
Data Service, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 











Promotion Handbooks Available 
Interesting and informative 54-page Consumer 
Magazine Handbook summarizes and analyzes 
the viewpoints, practices and needs of those 
who buy space in consumer magazines. This 
digest of hundreds of interviews with buyers 
of magazine space offers a revealing glimpse 
of the decision side of the media-buying desk 
in terms of what you can do to influence the 
people your representatives must sell. 








Anewly revised Business Publication Promotion 
Handbook reflects the significant findings of 
field research conducted throughout the eight 
years that have ensued since the first book was 
prepared. it contains a new chapter on the 
spread of media evaluation and schedule plan- 
ning through all twelve months of the year. 


Copies of both the Business Publication and 
Consumer Magazine Handbooks are available 
at no cost to publishers and their staffs. 














S2DS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. © @ # an 


The national authority serving the media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 


1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Sales Offices: Evanston, New York, Los Angeles 
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DISCOUNT PRACTICES IN CANADA 


Conducted by John F. Klatt, Media Consultant 


| understand that the 10 or 15 
per cent discount granted by the 
photo-engravers on the cost of elec- 
tros, art work, etc. is considered as 
the advertising agency commission. Is 
it regular practice for an agency to 
charge an extra 10 or 20 per cent 
commission on invoices on which 
they already benefit from the 15 per 
cent discount from the engraver? 
Please let me know also if it is usual 
jor an advertising agency to charge a 
variable fee, $10.00 to $100.00, for 
the preparation of each sketch or 
rough layout. 

Advertiser - Quebec, Canada 

It is not customary for engraving 
houses in this country to allow an 
agency discount on the costs for 
electros, art work, etc. Common prac- 
tice among agencies is to add 15 or 
1734 per cent on to the engraving 
costs when billing is rendered to the 
client. If in your area, engravers 
grant such a commission, it does 
not appear feasible for an agency 
to add another fee for the service. 

With regard to the service fee for 
sketches and rough layouts, agency 
billing arrangements vary dependent 
upon agreements reached between 
agencies and their clients. In general, 
the creative process for advertise- 
ments appearing in print media is 
considered a part of service agencies 
render for commission received from 
space scheduled. If the space billing 
and allowable commission is not suf- 
ficient to compensate for the creative 
work entailed, the agencies may ar- 
range to perform creative work on a 
service fee basis. This again reverts 
back to the original agreements be- 
tween agency and client. 

Collateral advertising material pre- 
pared by the agency, such as point of 
purchase, sales aids, merchandising 
pieces, etc., where the agency only 
has the creative responsibility, usually 
necessitates a service fee arrangement 
to cover the agency on personnel time 
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utilized and any other out-of-pocket 
costs. 

Further information on this sub- 
ject which would be more applicable 
to your area possibly can be secured 
from the Canadian Ass’n. of Adver- 
tising Agencies, 66 Temperance St., 
Toronto. Allen Bell is the manager. 


We are seeking information con- 
cerning the relative sizes of media 
departments of advertising agencies. 


Do you have any data available tell- 


ing the relative number of people 
employed (including executives, buy- 
ers, and clerical help) by agencies 
in relation to the amount of agency 
billing? 

Agency - San Francisco 

The information requested is not 
available for a number of reasons. To 
some extent, agencies are reluctant 
to reveal the depth of their service 
facilities which for the most part 
are comprised of specialized person- 
nel. I have found this true in ap- 
proaching individual agencies as well 
as agency associations. 

A relationship does not exist be- 
tween size of media departments and 
agency billing. Actually, the number 
of media personnel employed by any 
agency is dependent upon media 
activity and the level of service ex- 
pected by the clients. In other words, 
you can say that media departments 
are established by the “task method.” 

Another factor is the number of 
media functions which are integrated 
into one department. For example. 
in some agencies the buyers and 
clerical responsibilities including 
checking billing, etc. are all contained 
in one department. In other agencies, 
billing and checking are separated. 
The same line is drawn on research 
services relating to media and market- 
ing. Media activity with more time 
and effort required by various types 
of media could find one agency with 
$10 million billing employing 50 





persons, and another with comparable 
billing employing 25 persons. For 
instance, one agency account could 
purchase a million dollars’ worth of 
space in a relatively few number of 
magazines, whereas another agency 
could spend a million dollars in sev- 
eral hundred newspapers. The latter 
agency could find it necessary to 
employ more media personnel be- 
cause of the details of buying and 
scheduling involved. s 


PROMOTIONS 
AND PRESENTATIONS 


Hearst’s presentation for its ten 
magazines plays upon the theme that 
“Each magazine fits its audience as 
personally as a key fits its lock.” The 
10-by-1444 inch brochure, its cover 
featuring a ten-inch key beneath an 
oval die cut, points out that each of the 
Hearst magazines is “edited with an 
insight that incites action. Hearst 
readers don’t need to be sold—only 
told about the advertisers’ products.” 

This, the brochure explains, is be- 
cause each magazine is edited by men 
who “live what they write about,” and 
is read by “loyal, avid followers of 
the magazine.” 

Taking one magazine as an exam- 
ple, the presentation pictures the edi- 
tor of Motor Boating at the helm of 
his boat, points out that Americans 
are taking to the water by the millions, 
and that “Hearst editors are there be- 
fore them — writing, absorbing, and 
observing, and charting for readers a 
magazine that reflects their own ex- 
perience aflgat.” 

When we come to the section de- 
scribing the Hearst reader, we find 
Motor Boating’s reader pictured in 
his boat, picking up a key he dropped 
in the water. This he is able to do, the 
copy explains, because he read in 
Motor Boating about a buoy key chain 
that keeps keys afloat. 
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hooks and booklets 








A Book on Advertising and Selling: 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


By Richard D. Crisp. New York; 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1957. pp. XII plus 798. $7.50, 


This book is the ninth in the 
McGraw-Hill Series in Advertising 
and Selling, edited by Steuart Hen- 
derson Britt. It is truly a broad-gauge 
and comprehensive work. 

It is so comprehensive that it even 
has hints on good writing style and 
technique for marketing research 
reporting. 

The reviewer finds the book cer- 
tainly a definitive work in what may 
appear to persons not professionally 
in the field of marketing research as 
a somewhat limited subject. 

With characteristic thoroughness, 
Dick Crisp has “touched every base,” 
and faced every argument without 
equivocation. This book is not written 
for practitioners in marketing re- 
search, who will undoubtedly quarrel 
and heckle at every page. Your re- 
viewer caught himself doing it 
incessantly while reading it, yet 
secretly admitting that here was the 
best exposition of marketing research 
he had ever read. 

Professional marketing research 
practitioners will quarrel on numer- 
ous points: statistical, mathematical 
and psychological techniques are 
often very much over-simplified from 
the specialized technician’s point of 
view. This will bring attacks and 
arguments. So, this is not a book for 
the professional marketing research 
technician. We hope, however, that 
marketing management people, adver- 





Mr. Stock is head of his own research 
firm, J. Stevens Stock Research Com- 
pany, in New York. 
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tising and sales executives, will read 
it thoroughly and sympathetically. 


Comprehensive Exposition 


In my opinion, it is the first com- 
prehensive exposition of the contri- 
butions and methods of marketing 
research to the important every-day 
job of selling products. 

The book describes marketing re- 
search by the “problem method.” 
This is very realistic and a good 
expository device for the non- 
technical reader—very convincing of 
the practicality of marketing research. 
But this method of exposition has 
certain drawbacks for the technical 
reader which will encourage him to 
quibble. In a few cases this method 
of exposition may even be misleading 
to the non-technical reader. 

The technical reader will quibble 
over Mr. Crisp’s extensive descrip- 
tions of marketing research studies 
which may have been remarkable in 
their time but which are now many 
years technically out-moded. Often 
the book describes marketing research 
“as it is,” instead of as “it should be” 
or, in such a rapidly changing field, 
as “it soon will be.” In this sense 
the book often appears to describe 
somewhat low research standards, not 
always the best or the latest. 


A Continuing Activity 

One specific defect the reviewer 
feels in the problem method of expo- 
sition is that it does not show that 
marketing research must always be 


a continuing activity of the busines 
of marketing. Marketing research 
must be a continuing activity just a 
much as advertising and sales map 
agement. It is no more reasonabk 
that companies would set up and con 
duct a marketing research project to 
solve a problem of the moment tha 
they would set up an advertising 
program in order to create a single 
ad. Marketing research like adver 
tising and sales management is 4 
continuing operation. 

This is also true of research in any 
field: In product research we organi 
a permanent staff and build a labore 
tory for the continuing improvement 
and development of new products. So 
in marketing research, there can never 
come a time when a company knows 
all it wants to know about the market 
ing of its products. Perhaps this is 
fault of the author’s problem method 
of exposition even though we must 
admit it’s very impressive in the spe 
cific contributions marketing research 
has made. Nevertheless, if marketing 
research is to make a serious am 
important contribution to the market 
ing of products it must be a full tim 
continuing activity. 4 

I believe this book is “m 
reading for people in all branches 
distribution, including media-bu 
and hope the practitioners in 
ing research will not get “lost in 
trees” and miss the mon 
significance of the first great 
sition of what marketing rese 
all about. 

—J. Stevens St 
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AGREEING TO DISAGREE: Representative Emanuel 
Celler (Dem., N. Y.) on right, greets toll television pro- 
ponent and former FCC chairman, Paul A. Porter, before 
debating fee-TV at RTES round table luncheon in New 


York. 


FIRST MEDIA REPRESENTATIVE to call on newly 
formed Missouri agency of Fletcher, Wessel & Enright 
Advertising, Inc. is David R. Bradley (left) publisher of 
the St. Joseph News-Press and Gazette. Seated is R. W. 
Fletcher, agency president. Two agency vice presidents 
at Bradley's left are William C. Wessel, Jr., and H. James 
Enright, Jr. 


DR. LYNDON BROWN is congratulated on talk delivered 
to ANA members and guests at Atlantic City. On the left 
is Donald Cady, chairman of ANA’s convention program 
committee, and advertising and merchandising vice presi- 
dent of The Nestle’ Company. Dr. Brown, who told 
listeners how to get the most out of their advertising 
research dollars, is media, marketing, and research 
director of Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. 


GOLD MEDAL OF ESTEEM is presented to B. C. 
Ohlandt (left), vice president and general manager of 
National Distillers Products, on behalf of his associates 
by National Distillers’ Allyn Shilling, vice president in 
charge of advertising. Award was presented at close of 
recent world wide meeting of National Distillers sales 
representatives in New York. 


WINNER CROWNED: ANA members had fun, too, at 
Atlantic City convention. Here Union Carbide’s Robert 
Boggs is honored as one of three regional winners of 
“Membership Sweepstakes” for enlisting new member 
firms. In addition to cap and lei, Mr. Boggs and Mid- 
western and Western winners received transistor radios. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE and New York Tele- 
phone Company won Public Relations News Achievement 
Awards, presented annually to ten organizations con- 
ducting most outstanding public relations jobs. Mrs. 
Denny Griswold, editor and publisher, presents award to 
Keith Funston (center) president of Exchange, and Keith 
McHugh, Telephone Company president. 
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MARKETING MANAGER 

Ihe Advertising Manager should be 
a marketing man: and the top Mar- 
keting Manager must be an advertis- 
ing man. In fact, the two should be 
one and indivisible. 

Unless the Advertising Manager 
thinks of himself as a marketing man, 
unless he qualifies himself to be con- 
sidered a marketing man, and unless 
he assumes responsibilities as broad 
as the entire marketing concept—un- 
less he does these things, the adoption 
of the Marketing Concept in manage- 
ment and in business will inevitably 
downgrade the advertising function, 
because it will interpose between the 
top Advertising Executive and the Top 
Management a function of which Ad- 
vertising is only a part, and a senior 
executive to whom the Advertising 
Manager is subordinate-—CLARENCE 
ELDRIDGE, marketing consultant, be- 
fore ANA. : 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Since the weight of evidence shows 
that foreign producers are becoming 
more and more interested in the Amer- 
ican market, and since a part of their 
promotion will unquestionably include 
an increasing amount of space in 
American business papers, it seems to 
me that the business press is faced 
with a situation which requires a little 
analysis. If you get a request for space 
from a foreign producer, will you 
accept it? If good editorial procedure 
indicates the desirability of some sto- 
ries and some information on foreign 
products, will you publish them? If 
the answer is “yes” to these two points, 
will you go after foreign business 
instead of waiting for it to come to 
you?—-ARTHUR A. KRON, exec. v.p., 
Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, Inc.. 
before National Business Publications. 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH 

Can motivation research be profit- 
ably applied to the operation of busi- 
ness publications ? 

One thing that can be done very well 
with modern techniques is the deter- 
mination of the nature of the impres- 
sion created by various forms of ad- 
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vertising media and appeals. Expres- 
sion of effectiveness in terms of sales 
is usually a complex and expensive 
undertaking, where it can be done at 
all, which is not very often. But, we 
can obtain information of definite 
value on the extent of attention and 
of retention, the success of the copy in 
getting its points over, the degree of 
favor in the reaction and the degree 
of stimulus engendered.— Harrison 
M. Rainie, Jr., v.p., Stewart, Dougall 
& Associates, Inc., before National 
Business Publications. 


“CREEPING MEDIOCRITY IN TV” 

Our agency’s Videotown research 
shows clearly that the grumbling is 
not confined to the professional critics. 
The Index of Boredom has been rising 
steadily. But people are long-suffering 
—they will watch programs that bore 
them—but they tend to tune out their 
minds—which is bad for advertising. 

We must never forget that the air- 
waves do not belong to the advertisers 
—nor to the networks—nor to the FCC 
—nor to the Federal Government. 
They belong to the people of the 
United States. — Joun P. CuNNING- 
HAM, president, Cunningham & Walsh, 
Inc., before ANA. 


BUSINESS PRESS 

1. We must contest the sweet-sound- 
ing appeals of mass media by remind- 
ing prudent advertisers that nothing 
specializes like the business press, and 
that reaching a prospect in the paper- 
and-job atmosphere and language of 
his chosen vocation is good arithmetic 
and better selling strategy. 

2. We are harassed by the flood of 
business papers that emphasize num- 
bers more than editorial effectiveness 
and reader service. 

3. The smart and responsible pub- 
lisher will price his product to cover 
good service to his field and a respect- 
able profit. 

4. Business papers, or any medium, 
will prosper to the extent that they 
make reading easier, more palatable, 
quicker.—WILLIAM K. BeEarpD, presi- 
dent, Associated Business Publica- 
tions, before Kansas City Sales and 
Advertising Club, Kansas City, Mo. 





Advertising Index 


Appliance Manufacturer, Ine... 2 
Burton Browne, Advertising 

I MN i cee ——— 
John C. Dowd, Inc. 

Boston Herald Traveler.............. 31 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 

Chicago Sun Times....................... ; 4 
John W. Shaw, Inc. 

Contractors and Engineers............. ~ 
Richard La Fond Advertising, Inc. 

Institutions Magazine —................... i 
The Biddle Company 

Electric Light and Power......... ._B 
Meermans, Inc. 

Electronic Design _.................. -_ 
T. V. Hodges Advertising 

Family Weekly .......................... eo 
“Harry M. Sturges and Associates 

Hitchcock Publishing Company... 10 
Connor Associates 

Industrial Publishing Corp.................. l 


Dix and Eaton 

KNX—CBS Radio Pacific Network........ 42 
Heintz & Co., Inc. 

Ladies’ Home Journal..................... 3rd Cover 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 


Long Beach Independent Press 


| FON Ree 19 
Max W. Becker, Advertising 

Ce a 4th Cover 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Olsen Publishing Company....................... iT 
W. H. Badke Advertising Agency 

Redbook Magazine ................ ......2nd Cover 
Ellington & Company, Inc. 

Saturday Evening Post.............................. 32 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Standard Rate & Data Service................. 55 


The Schuyler Hopper Co. 
EE eee ll 
W. N. Hudson, Advertising 
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The Schuyler Hopper Co. 





U. S. PULSE TV RATINGS 
(September 1957) 
*Top 20 Regularly Scheduled 
Once-a-Week Shows 


Gunsmoke CBS 28.4 
Ed Sullivan CBS 28.0 
Playhouse 90 CBS 26.9 
Climax CBS 26.7 
Alfred Hitchcock CBS 26.1 
G.E. Theater CBS 25.4 
Studio One CBS 25.1 
$64,000 Challenge CBS 24.0 
$64,000 Question CBS 7 
Twenty One NBC 23.7 
I’ve Got A Secret CBS 22.2 
Best of Groucho NBC 213 
What’s My Line CBS 213 
Father Knows Best NBC 21.1 
Lawrence Welk ABC 21.0 


Godfrey’s Talent Scouts CBS 20.9 


Julius La Rosa NBC 20.9 
Steve Allen NBC 20.7 
Burns & Allen CBS 204 
Disneyland ABC 200 


*Miss America Pageant Makes The 
Top Twenty Listing: CBS _— 30 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


AGENCIES 
Name Former New 
Betty L. Armstrong ........ Grant, Schwenck & Baker, Inc.,..Grant, Schwenck & Baker 
Chicago, Time Buyer Inc., Chicago, Ass’t. 
Media Dir. 
Roger C. Bumstead.......... MacManus, John & Adams.,........ Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
Inc., Media Dir. Minneapolis, Assoc. 
Media Dir. 
Frank L. Chipperfield ....Gardner Advertising Co., ............ Lynch, Hart & Stockton 
St. Louis, Media Dir. Advertising Co., St. Louis, 
Media Dir. 
William Drager .............. Allen & Reynolds, Omaha........... Liller, Neal & Battle, Adv., 
Research Dir. Atlanta, Mkt. Research 
Mgr. 
Joseph Fierro .................. Benton & Bowles Inc.,.................. Donahue & Coe, Inc., 
Media Buyer Time Buyer 
Emerson Foote ................ McCann-Erickson, Inc., ..............Geyer Adv., Inc., Chairman 
Exec. V. P. 
Thomas Garrabrant ........ North Advertising, Inc., .............. North Advertising, Inc., 
Chicago, Ass’t Media Dir. Chicago, Media Dir. 
Doris Gould ....................C. J. LaRoche & Co., Inc.............. Product Services, Inc., 
Time Buying Supervisor Time Buyer 
Arthur Hemstead ............ The Joseph Katz Company......... Keyes, Madden & Jones, 
Media Buyer Media Supervisor 
Ted Grunewald................ Hicks & Greist, Inc.,.................... Hicks & Greist, Inc., 
Radio, TV Dir., V. P. Director 
Robert R. Julin................ MacFarland, Aveyard & Co..,......Compton Advertising Inc., 
Chicago, Junior Research Chicago, Media Research 
Analyst Ass’t. 
Dan Kane ........................Ellington & Company, Ine.......... Ellington & Company, Inc., 
TV Producer Media Dir., Radio, TV 
Robert R. Kibrick............ Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc..,............Richard K. Manoff, Inc. 
Ass’t. Media Supervisor Media, Broadcast 
Planning Dir. 
REID cscinsinnnsictuinisats Compton Advertising Inc.,.......... Compton Advertising Inc., 
Ass’t. Time Buyer Time Buyer 
Louis J. Nelson................ Geoffrey Wade, Advertising,......Geoffrey Wade, Advertising, 
Chicago, Media Dir. Chicago, Mktg., Research 
Dir. 
Murray Platte ................ Gore Greenland Smith, Inc.......... Gore Greenland Smith, Inc., 
Media Dir. General Mgr. 
Lucien C. Rondot............ Marketing Measurements, .......... Ketchum, MacLeod & 
President Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Mktg. Research Dir. 
Arthur W. Sawyer............ Teawell Company.......................-- Young & Rubicam, Inc., San 
San Diego, Media Dir. Francisco, Media Buyer 


Edward R. Scannell........ 
William M. Weilbacher. 


David S. Williams............ 
John C. Williams ............ 


Paul Zappert . 


Name 

Robert Brakarnick ........ 
Tad Jeffery... 
Thomas B. McCabe, Jr... 
Edward A. Morris, Jr..... 


Elmer M. Richardson... 
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Frank King & Company, L. A..... North Adv. Inc., Chicago, 
Media Supervisor 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc.,..Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
Exec. Ass’t. to Media, Mktg., Inc., Research Dir., 


Research Dir. . 

Geoffrey Wade, Advertising.......Geoffrey Wade, Advertising, 
Chicago, Ass’t. Media Dir. Chicago, Media Dir. 

L. Bamberger & Co.,.................... Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Newark, Pres., Chairman Senior V. P. 

...McCann-Erickson, Ine................. Gore Greenland Smith, Inc. 
Media Dir. 
ADVERTISERS 

Former New 

Revlon, Inc..,................ ialshenathaasaias Joseph E, Seagram & Sons, 
Merchandising V. P. Inc., Marketing V. P. 

-Kraft Foods Co., Chicago,.......... Bulova Watch Company, 
Gen. Adv. Mgr. Adv. Dir. 

Scott Paper Company................. Scott Paper Company, 
Product Group Mgr. Adv. Dir. 

Inland Homes Corp.................... Inland Homes Corp., 
Ass’t. to Pres. Adv. Pub. Rel. Dir. 

H. K. Poster Ga., Int..-.....: Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Pittsburgh, Refractories Corp., Olin Aluminum 
Div., Gen. S. Mgr. Div., Mktg. Dir. 





| sf dates 


Jan. 17-19: Advertising Assn. of the 
West, midwinter confer- 
ence, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, San Diego. 

Jan. 19-21: Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association, 
annual meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Jan. 31: League of Advertising 
Agencies, 7th annual 
dinner, Hotel Plaza, New 
York. 

Feb. 2: Canadian Circulations 
Audit Board, annual 
meeting, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. 

Mar. 10-21: American Press Insti- 
tute, Advertising Direc- 
tors (for newspapers un- 
der 75,000 circ.) semi- 
nar, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

Apr. 16-18: Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, Hotel 
Sheraton-Astor, New 
York. 

Apr. 17: University of Michigan 
annual Advertising Con- 
ference, Department of 
Journalism, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Apr. 17-18: Canadian Daily News- 
paper Publishers Associ- 
ation, annual meeting, 
Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto. 

Apr. 22-24: American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., annual 
meeting, Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, New York. 

Apr. 24-26: American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, 
annual meeting. The 
Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

May 5-7: Assn. of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers, 43rd annual 
convention, place to be 
announced. 

May 25-29: National Business Pub- 
lications, annual spring 
meeting, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. 

June 8-11: Advertising Federation 
of America, 54th annual 
convention, Hilton-Stat- 
ler Hotel, Dallas. 
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editorial 





IMAGINATION IN MEDIA BUYING 


Too many media buyers, no doubt, are slaves of the 
slide rule. They are so absorbed in cost per thousand 
that subtler and sometimes more enduring values may 
escape them. The new hypothesis, the flash of vision, 
the brilliant hunch—these have their place in media as 
well as in copy, art, and marketing research. 

Take subliminal advertising, for example. Mr. Vicary 
reported an experiment wherein the words “Coca-Cola” 
and “Eat Popcorn” were flashed on a movie screen at 
1/3,000th of a second. Sale of Coke and popcorn at 
the theater’s refreshment stand was said to have risen 
sharply. Immediately, the assumption was made that this 
technique might be or had been used on television screens. 
At this writing, the chairman of the FCC is investigating 
the possibility, and alarmed Congressmen are declaiming 
against it. Interest in advertising circles is widespread. 

Yet, subliminal advertising is hardly more than an idea. 
The assumption that stimuli at threshold or liminal values 
can induce a person to buy when stimuli of greater in- 
tensity fail to do so is open to considerable dispute. Most 
advertising is subliminal, anyway, in that it is of low 
intensity and a stimulus of brief duration. A person passes 
a window display, sees a flashing sign, flips through the 
pages of a newspaper or magazine, hears a broadcast 
announcement—certainly, these stimuli are ‘leeting and 
casual. In the past, advertising men have sought the 
opposite effect, to create an attention-getting advertise- 
ment that would cause the consumer to receive a lasting 
impression that he would remember and talk about. 

The only moral is that this application of imagination 
to suggest a new use of an established medium, television. 
has had a widespread effect, even though the validity of 
the experiment may still be open to question. 

But what can the average media man do to develop 
more imaginative choices in space and time? The subject 
is very broad, but these may be practicable suggestions: 

1. Subject himself to others’ ideas. Most brainstorming 
in agencies concerns copy. There should be more brain- 
storming sessions on media, wherein the buyer may pick 
up an idea, no matter how wild, from an art director, 
copy writer, or merchandising man. Even the general 
cross-fertilization of ideas that goes on in most agencies 
benefits the so-called creative departments more than it 
does media. But media buying, as we are coming to 
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recognize, is also a creative art, and is hungry for creatiy 
ideas. 

2. Translate successjul ideas from one media field 
another. For instance, broadcast “spots” have inspi 
the use of newspaper “spots,” or multiple-insertions 
different small advertisements in a single issue of a pag 
This technique might be applied with equal success 
magazines. Advertising tie-ins between related produ 
are used in print advertising; their possible use in bre 
cast merits further inquiry. 

3. Study individual media intensively, so that th 
essential characteristics are known. The media the 
have sometimes used research to develop these dij 
tinguishing characteristics. Reader’s Digest emphasize 
the number of days a person takes in reading one is 
Better Homes & Gardens brought out the high deg 
of “venturesomeness” of its readers, their willingness 
try new products. The quality of “communicativeness” 
its readers has been studied by another publicati 
obviously a desirable quality to advertisers. Alfred Pe 
discovered that people listen to radio while they 
doing something else, that radio is the “constant co 
panion” of the American people. 

4. Study the degree to which a medium has culti 
markets for particular products. The possessions of vari 
kinds of goods by readers of magazines vary wid 
Among women’s magazines, for instance, the readers 
Magazine A spend 50 per cent more for wearing app 
than do those of Magazine B. In the same classificati 
the number of smokers per copy among women readé 
is twice as high for one publication as for another. Simi 
data may be found on other possessions, as electric 
pliances. 

There are many other approaches to media buyin 
including the study of the family cycle or family stq 
in which the households in a magazine’s audience 
distributed. New family units obviously buy differe 
from mature or senescent units. Certainly, there is 
much need for new approaches and imaginative © 
ceptions in the media field as there is in copy, art, 
marketing research. 

Rocer Barto 
Editor 
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No. 1 IN CIRCULATION—During 1957, Ladies’ Home Journal 
circulation will average an all-time high—over 5,500,000!* 


No. 1 IN NEWSSTAND SALES—At the newsstands, — 
the Journal continues to outsell—and by a wide margin— 
all other magazines edited for women. 


No. 1 IN ADVERTISING REVENUE—During 1957, advertisers 
invested more money—and by a wide margin—in 
Ladies’ Home Journal than in any other women’s magazine. They 
invested more than $29,000,000—an all-time high. 


No. 1 IN IMPORTANT P.I.B. CLASSIFICATIONS—Ladies’ Home Journal 
continues to lead in advertising revenue among all magazines edited for 
women in important P.I.B. classifications. To name a few— 
Toiletries & Toilet Goods; Drugs & Remedies; Food & Food Products; 
Household Furnishings; Soaps, Cleansers & Polishes; 
Household Equipment and Supplies. 


No. 1 IN MERCHANDISING—Ladies’ Home Journal 
continues to lead in merchandising, with continuous and widely used retail 
promotion services for grocery, drug, appliance, home-furnishings, 
jewelry and department stores. Each is designed to help retailers 
sell more Journal-advertised products. 


The No. 1 magazine for women... 


“JOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 





More and more advertisers are coming to agree with The New 
Yorker's belief that common sense and dignity* create more 
effective selling tools than superlatives and exaggeration—espe- 
cially when directed to The New Yorker's intelligent audience, 


*A publishing principle which has guided The New Yorker for thirty-two years. 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, London, San Francisco, Los Angeles 





















